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High-School Victory Corps 27 


Announced 


Plans, Administration, Membership 


High-school students throughout the 
United States will have the opportunity 
to take a definite place in the national 
war effort through a voluntary enroll- 
ment plan announced by Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator and 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


Endorsements Given 


Endorsed by the Army, Navy, and the 
Commerce Department and the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
and based upon the unanimous recom- 
mendations of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission chairmanned 
by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, the plan developed 
by a Policy Committee urges the creation 
of a High-School Victory Corps in each 
public and private secondary school 
throughout the country. 

Simultaneous with announcement in 
Washington, State superintendents and 
commissioners of education in the 48 
States were asked to designate State Vic- 
tory Corps directors and call on school 
boards and school officials to launch the 
program locally as soon as possible. 
A High-School Victory Corps Manual set- 
ting forth purposes, objectives, and rec- 
ommended methods of organization is 
being released by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and sent to all superintendents 
of schools and high-school! principals. 
(See notice on page 24) 


Aims and Objectives 


Two aims as set forth for the High- 
School Victory Corps are: First, immedi- 
ate, accelerated, and special training of 
youth for that war service they will be 
expected to perform after leaving school; 
second, active participation of youth 


while still in school in the community’s 
war effort. 

Objectives stated which are to be pur- 
sued both inside and outside the class- 
room are: (1) Guidance of youth into 
critical services and occupations; (2) 
wartime citizenship training to insure 
better understanding of the war, its 
meaning, progress; and problems; (3) 
physical fitness; ¢4) voluntary military 
drill for selected boys; (5) competence 
in science and mathematics; (6) pre- 
flight training in aeronautics for those 
preparing for air service; (7) pre-induc- 
tion training for critical occupations; (8) 
community service including training for 
essential civilian activities. 


Basis of Membership 


Every student enrolled in a participat- 
ing high school is eligible to join the 
general membership of the High-School 
Victory Corps. Students within about 2 
years of completing high school are eli- 
gible for admission to any one of the five 
special service divisions. These Victory 
Corps divisions are (1) Land Service, 
which calls for pre-induction training 
for all branches of the Army except the 
air; (2) Air Service; (3) Sea Service, 
which provides training for all branches 
of the Navy except the air; (4) Produc- 
tion Service, preparing for war industries 
and agriculture; (5) Community Service, 
preparing for medical, nursing, teaching, 
and numerous other professions and civic 
services. 

What the plan will mean to the in- 
dividual student enrolled in the Victory 
Corps has heen detailed in the manual 
prepared for school administrators and 
principals. “Any student enrolled in a _ 
secondary school, who, in the judgment of 


(Turn to page 2, column 2) 
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EpvucaTION FoR Victory is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
and Education Index. 


How to Subscribe 


Subscription: $1 per year in advance; to 
foreign countries in which the mailing frank 
of the United States is not recognized, $1.50. 
Club Rate: For orders of 100 copies or more 
to be sent in bulk to one address within 
the United States. the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. 
Subscriptions may also be entered through 
magazine dealers. Subscription orders with 
remittances should be sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


wv i » 3 * 
ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EpucaTION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The last volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EpucaTION FoR 
Victory started March 3,- 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 
Issues vary from 16 to 32 pages. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpucaTION FoR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve “the 
cause of education” as widely as possible 
during wartimes. 


the principal, headmaster or other desig- 
nated authority, meets the following 
simple requirements may be enrolled as a 
general member of the Victory Corps.” 

In order to hold general membership: 

1. The student should be participating 
in a school physical fitness program ap- 
propriate to his abilities and probable 
contribution to the war effort. 

2. The student should be studying 
courses of immediate and future useful- 
ness to the war effort. 

3. The student should be participating 
in at least one wartime activity or serv- 
ice such as air warden, fire watcher, Red 
Cross work, farm aid, salvage work, care 
of small children of working mothers, 
etc. 

Requirements for membership in the 
five service divisions are more extensive. 
Thus, if a boy is within about 2 years of 
completing high school, and can pass the 
physical and mental tests, membership 
in the Air Service Division will require 





National Policy Committee which pre- 
pared the Victory Corps plans: 


War Department 

Lt. Col. Harley B. West, War Department 
General Staff, G-3 Division. 

Maj. Francis Parkman,,. Office, Director 
of Individual Training, Headquarters, 
Army Air Forces. 


Navy Department 

Joseph W. Barker, Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of the Navy. : 

Lt. Comdr. Malcolm P. Aldrich, repre- 
senting the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Air, Navy Department, 


Department of Commerce 

Civil Aeronautics Administration: 

William A. M. Burden, Special Aviation 
Assistant to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. 


U. S. Office of Education 

Wartime Commission 

Selma M. Borchardt, Washington rep- 
resentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. 

L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Vocational Association. 

Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association, 


Civilian Aviation 
Frank A. Tichenor, Chairman of the 
Aeronautical Advisory Council, De- 


partment of Commerce, Publisher 
Aero Digest. 





that he engage in at least three of the 
following: sod 

1, Study at least 1 year of high-schoo] 
physics and 8 years of high-school math- 
ematics. 

2. Study pre-flight aeronautics, 

3. Study automechanics, radio, elec- 
tricity, or vocational shop courses in 
servicing, maintenance, or repair of air- 
craft. 

4. Participate in a physical fitness pro- 
gram. 

5. Take military drill. 

Course requirements, physical fitness, 
and drill programs have been planned in 
light of requests from the armed forces, 
Army manuals already prepared will be 
used for certain pre-induction courses, 
Others are in preparation. A manual 
prescribing a physical fitness program 
to fit high-school youth for war demands 
has already been drafted and when avail- 
able will be sent to all schools. Basic to 
the whole Victory Corps plan, Commis- 
sioner Studebaker points out, is the aim 
of cutting down the time now needed to 
train men and women after they have 
enrolled in the armed forces or in war 
industries. 

Product of many weeks of work by cer- 
tain educational experts and the Na- 
tional Policy Committee, the High-School 
Victory Corps provides the blue prints for 
the policy adopted by the U. S. Office of 
Edueation Wartime Commission on July 
22. The Commission, representing many 
phases of public and private education, 
declared: “Opportunity should be pro- 
vided through the schools for all in- 
school young people to participate in 
organized war effort.” 

Although national in scope, the High- 
School Victory Corps will be adminis- 
tered by States and local school authori- 
ties, says Dr. Studebaker. Each chief 
state officer has been invited to name a 
State Victory Corps director and a State 
advisory committee composed of educa- 
tors and civic group representatives. 


Local Administration 

City and county superintendents have 
been asked to appoint local Victory Corps 
directors and community advisory com- 
mittees. If a high school is large it is 
recommended that the principal name a 
Victory Corps director for the high 
school, and appoint teachers to act as 
counselors for each of the respective di- 
visions. Parents, Victory Corps mem- 
bers, and teachers would all have mem- 
bership on the High-School Victory Corps 
Council which would help develop pol- 
icies and plans. 

Victory Corps activities are expected to 
be supplementary to service in estab- 
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lished voluntary organizations. “It is not 
intended,” declares the Policy Committee 
statement, “that the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps will supersede these organiza- 
tions.” 

Members of the High-School Victory 
Corps may wear insignia indicating their 
membership in the corpsas a whole and 
with special devices showing membership 
in specific divisions. Each member will 
also be entitled to wear a service cap, 
according to the plans. 


“In promoting the wartime organiza- 
tion of high-school students on a Na- 
tion-wide basis, the Policy Committee is 
not unmindful of the fact that much has 
already been accomplished in thousands 
of high schools to mobilize students for 
war-related preparation and _ service,” 
states Commissioner Studebaker. “The 
Victory Corps is simply a plan which in 
this time of national peril and of na- 
tional effort, creates a Nation-wide 
framework of organization into which 
schools may, if they desire, fit their vari- 
ous existing local student war organiza- 
tions. State and local leadership is be- 
ing invited to cooperate in a national 
pattern which gives ample scope to local 
initiative and vision.” 


Intensified 


A Deserved Tribute 


I wish in connection with the launching of the High-School Victory Corps, an- 
nouncement of which is made in this issue of EpUcATION For VicTorRY, to pay deserved 
tribute to the man who, whether he knows it or not, was a sort of godfather to the 


idea. 
Mirror. 


That man was Regan (Tex) McCrary, editorial writer on the New York Daily 


More than a year ago, long before Pearl Harbor, Mr. McCrary was impressed with 
the strategic importance of air power in modern warfare, especially after the object 
lessons given by the Nazis in Poland and by the RAF’s in Britain. Realizing that 
future airmen must perforce be youth he began to advocate the establishment of the 
preliminary phases of air training among youth in this country. He journeyed to 
Great Britain and made a careful study of the Air Training Corps there and returned 
to this country with plans for an air organization of American youth which might 


be adapted to our situation. 


With the assistance of air-minded and patriotic citizens, notably Bernard Baruch, 
plans were laid and an organization campaign undertaken for the establishment of 


what came to be known as the Air Training Corps of America. 


In some communities 


high-school boys were soon drilling in air squadron formation, studying aeronautics 
in the classrooms, engaging in vigorous physical exercises and otherwise preparing 
to meet the rigorous mental and physical requirements for entrance into the air 


services of the Army and the Navy. 


Representatives of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, the War and Navy De- 
partments, and leading educators, sensing the broad possibilities of a school-wide 
organization of high-school youth as a means of mobilizing them for service in 
various phases of the war effort, thereupon made plans for the launching of the 
High-School Victory Corps on broader lines to include not only the activities which 
had been sponsored by the ATCA as the Air Service Division of the Victory Corps, but 
including also a Land Service Division, a Sea Service Division, a Production Service 
Division and a Community Service Division in which any high-school youth might 


find a place. 


—JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 





Interest in the Far East 


Office of Education Extends Increased Services 


Military events, particularly since 
Pearl Harbor, have directed wide atten- 
tion in the United States to the countries 
of the Far East. Interest has developed, 
not only in the potential military 
strengths and weaknesses, but also in the 
peoples, life, and culture of the Far East. 

To assist teachers and curriculum 
workers with information in this field, the 
Division of Comparative Education of the 
U.S. Office of Education is making every 
effort to extend and intensify its services. 


Dr. Arndt Appointed 

C.O. Arndt of the School of Education, 
Northwestern University, was recently 
appointed to the Office of Education staff 
to assume major responsibility for de- 
veloping plans for Far Eastern education 
in the public schools. Dr. Arndt has 
spent many-years in the Far East and 
has had occasion to study especially 
China and Japan as a result of direct 
contact. During recent years he has 








directed the New School, an educational 
enterprise operated jointly by the School 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
and Evanston Township High School. 
Last year Dr. Arndt offered a graduate 
course for teachers at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in which Japanese and Chinese 
education were studied by comparison 
with American education. 

Dr. Arndt was editor of the Fourteenth 
Yearbook, Americans All, published in 
1942 and sponsored by the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

“The history of the secondary school 
curriculum affords abundant evidence of 
the introduction of new courses at times 
when the need of new emphases in public 
education became apparent,” says Dr. 
Arndt. “An understanding of the Far 
East will not be effectively promoted in 
this manner, for a study of it, with its 
many ramifications, must come into the 









context of work done in many classes if it 
is to prove really. meaningful to youth.” 


New Materials Available 

Alina M. Lindegren, Acting Chief of the 
Comparative Education Division, points 
out that the Division has collected ma- 
terials for three sets of packets covering 
(1) China, (2) India, East Indies, Japan, 
and (3) the Philippines. These packets 
are for use by elementary and secondary 
school teachers. 

Further, Dr. Lindegren says that in 
response to inquiries on “Where can I 
study Chinese?”, “Where can I study 
Japanese?”, “What schools give courses 
on the Far East?”, etc., the Office has 
prepared a circular on “Studies on the 
Far East at Universities and Colleges in 
the United States.” Copies are available 
upon request as long as the supply lasts. 


Loan Packets on the Far East 

The three new packets mentioned 
above are available to borrowers for a 
2-week loan period and may be ordered 
from the Information Exchange on Edu- 
cation in Wartime, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Franked labels 
are furnished for their return without 
payment of postage. 

Packet XXI-ES-1, The Far East: 
China, contains 20 items from such or- 
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ganizations as the National Geographic 
Society, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
Committee on Asiatic Studies in Ameri- 
can Education of the American Council 
on Education, and the Institute of Pacific 
Relations; issues of Asia and the Far 
Eastern Quarterly, a supplement from 
Fortune Magazine on Pacific relations; 
and selected reading lists. There are 
excellent illustrative materials, including 
a map showing the theater of war in the 
Pacific Ocean, which should be helpful 
to teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

Packet XXI-ES-2, The Far East: In- 
dia, East Indies, Japan, is also prepared 
for elementary and secondary school 
teachers and contains 21 items of back- 
ground information on the Asiatic coun- 
tries, issues of Amerasia and Indian 
Information, and other study and teach- 
ing aids, including pictures and maps. 

Packet XXI-ES-3, The Far East: The 
Philippines, contains factual material on 
the Philippines; booklets telling of the 
resources and industries of the islands; 
a publication of the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment describing the functions and 
services of the government; an issue of 
Philippines with an article by President 
Quezon; and several excellent maps. 


AVOID FIRES 


Many of the States have laws and reg- 
ulations requiring that instruction be 
given in public schools on ways and 
means of preventing fires. The preven- 
tion of fires takes on added significance 
due to the fact that school buildings and 
private property and materials de- 
stroyed by fire will be increasingly diffi- 
cult to replace as the war continues. The 
following States have laws which require 
that instruction be given in public schools 
concerning the prevention of fire: 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Wiscohsin, Wyo- 
ming. 

In most of the remaining States fire 
drills are required in schools, but this 
does not necessarily include instruction 
in the dangers and prevention of fire. 
Due to the war emergency it is hoped that 
teachers will give added impetus to the 
significance of avoiding destruction of 
property by fire, and though special em- 
phasis be given during Fire Prevention 
Week, such educational efforts may well 
continue throughout the year. 
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With the United Nations 


Chinese University Reopens 


The Chinese Central Government has 
appropriated $3,500,000 to reopen the Na- 
tional Chiao Tung University, according 
to an announcement of the official 
Chinese radio at Chungking, the new 
location of the university. J. Usang Ly, 
president of the University at the time 
of its closing, will be in charge. Among 
courses first to be opened are those in 
engineering and railroad administration. 

The university was founded in 1896 by 
a high official of the Ching Dynasty and 
opened as Nanyang College. After vari- 
ous changes, both as to name and status, 
it came in 1928 under the control of the 
Ministry of Railways. According to an 
account published in 1936 it comprised 
seven colleges. Of these, the Colleges of 
Science, Science of Administration, Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
and Electrical Engineering were in 
Shanghai; the College of Engineering, in 
Tangshan; and that of Railway Adminis- 
tration, in Peiping. 

Shortly after 1937 the Tangshan 
branch of the university was moved to 
the interior, but until the Japanese 
coastal occupations of last December the 
main sections of the university remained 
in Shanghai. 


Exhibit on Education 
in Britain 

“Education in Britain aims to make 
each child full worthy to assume the 
duties and receive the rights of a citizen 
of a great democracy.” This is the theme 
of an exhibit on education in Britain 
which began its initial display on August 
5 in the Teachers College Library, Colum- 
bia University, in New York. The ex- 
hibit was prepared by the British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. It comprises 12 screens 
of photographs and other material show- 
ing how education in Britain not only 
carries on during war, but also surmounts 
wartime problems. 


Panels of General Information 


Each of the four sections into which 
the exhibit is divided begins with a panel 
of general information about the par- 
ticular phase of education presented. 
Organization of education in Britain 
forms the main theme of the first section 
which also tells how any child showing 
sufficient promise can, after attending 
the elementary school, obtain grants or 


scholarships to continue at a secondary 
school and eventually graduate from a 
university. Depicted also are trends in 
modern school buildings. 

Section two is devoted to difficulties 
caused by the war, but its information 
panel states that despite these difficulties 
98 percent of the children receive full- 
time schooling. To accomplish this, 
classes for evacuated children are held 
wherever possible—in churches, great 
country houses, camp schools, etc. 

In addition to attending school, 7714 
percent of the boys and 6742 percent of 
the girls between the ages of 14 and 16 
years of age are doing about 90 kinds of 
war work. Further, in their spare time 
many boys are training for the services 
or taking Government industrial train- 
ing courses. 

The third section shows the new de- 
velopments arising from the war. In- 
cluded among them is the camp boarding 
school, now provided for evacuated sec- 
ondary school children. These schools 
may become a permanent feature of the 
British educational system after the war 
because of the great improvement in 
health and mental vigor shown among 
the children attending them. Another 
new development displayed in the section 
is the infant welfare center. Wartime 
nurseries, each under the supervision of 
a nursery school teacher and a matron, 
have been provided for the care of young 
children whose mothers are engaged in 
war work. The increased provision in 
schools of meals for children is also 
stressed. To aid schools in providing 
cost-price and free meals for their pupils, 
the Government now makes a maximum 
grant of 95 percent of the cost to the 
schools, 


Materials About America 


The last section of the exhibit presents 
some of the materials from which British 
children learn about America. It in- 
cludes, also, samples of publications on 
Britain and the Commonwealth which 
teachers may obtain free of cost from 
the British Information Services. 

Each of the 12 screens has a display 
surface of 4 by 3 feet. The exhibit stands 
7 feet high. While it occupies a space 
about 28 feet long, it is constructed to 
be extremely adaptable to space require- 
ments. It is contained in 2 cases with a 
total weight for transport purposes of 
500 pounds. Except for transport cost 
from the last place of showing, it will be 
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loaned free of charge. Appropriate liter- 
ature accompanies the exhibit. 


Australian News and Infor- 
mation Bureau 


The Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia has established a 
News and Information Bureau in New 
York City at 610 Fifth Avenue, accord- 
ing to an announcement recently re- 
ceived. The purpose of the Bureau is to 
provide authoritative information about 
Australia and Australian war effort for 
educators, writers, commentators, and 
others. 

Films depicting various phases of Aus- 
tralian life, both in peace and war, vary- 
ing in title from Teddy Bears at Play 
to Keeping the Fleet at Sea, are avail- 
able on loan to schools from the Bureau. 
Material of assistance to teachers can 
also be provided. 


Philippine Code of Ethics 


The following code appears in a pub- 
lication entitled, Our Government: What 
It Is Doing For Us, issued at Manila in 
1940. The purpose of the publication is 
to acquaint the people of the Philippines 
with the functions of their Government 
and to inform them of the services it 
was rendering in order that they might 
avail themselves of these services: 

1. Have faith in Divine Providence 
that guides the destinies of men and 
nations. 

2. Love your country for it is the home 
of your people, the seat of your affections, 
and the source of your happiness and 
well-being. Its defense is your primary 
duty. Be ready at all times to sacrifice 
and die for it if necessary. 

3. Respect the Constitution which is 
the expression of your sovereign will. 
The Government is your Government. 
It has been established for your safety 
and welfare. Obey the laws and see 
that they are observed by all and that 
public officials comply with their duties. 

4. Pay your taxes willingly and 
promptly. Citizenship implies not only 
rights but also obligations. 

5. Safeguard the purity of suffrage and 
abide by the decisions of the majority. 

6. Love and respect your parents. It 
is your duty to serve them gratefully and 
well. 

7. Value your honor as you value your 
life. Poverty with honor is preferable 
to wealth with dishonor, 

8. Be truthful and be honest in thought 
and in action. Be just and charitable, 
courteous but dignified in your dealings 
with your fellow men, 


9. Lead a clean and frugal life. Do 
not indulge in frivolity or pretense. Be 
simple in your dress and modest in your 
behavior. 

10. Live up to the noble traditions of 
your people. Venerate the memory of 
our heroes. Their lives point the way 
to duty and honor. 

11. Be industrious. Be not afraid or 
ashamed to do manual labor. Productive 
toil is conducive to economic security 
and adds to the wealth of the nation. 

12. Rely on your own ¢fforts for your 
progress and happiness. Be not easily 
discouraged. Persevere in the pursuit of 
your legitimate ambitions. 


13. Do- your work cheerfully, thor- 
oughly, and well. Work badly done is 
worse than work undone. Do not leave 
for tomorrow what you can do today. 

14. Contribute to the welfare of your 
community and promote social justice. 
You do not live for yourselves and your 
families alone. You are a part of society 
to which you owe definite responsibilities. 

15. Cultivate the-habit of using goods 
made in the Philippines. Patronize the 
products and trade of your countrymen. 

16. Use and develop our natural re- 
sources and conserve them for posterity. 
They are the inalienable heritage of the 
people. Do not traffic with your citizen- 
ship. ' 





““Know Your Money’”’ 


To Help Prevent Crime 

Schools may do a great deal toward 
teaching young people how to guard 
against counterfeit money or forged 
Government checks. The United States 
Secret Service recently conferred with 
the U. S. Office of Education in regard 
to placing in the high schools materials 
which it has prepared for educational use 
in its crime prevention through educa- 
tion program, to eliminate the counter- 
feiting of United States money. 

These materials are being used in a 
number of schools, principally in courses 
in American history, civics, economics, 
sociology, and problems of democracy. 
Many types of activities for making the 
information functional have been sug- 
gested by teachers. Among them are 
articles in the school paper, dramatiza- 
tion, assembly programs, preparation of 
charts showing the evolution of money, 
bulletin board displays, and posters. 
The following precautions from the 
booklet, Know Your Money can be fol- 
lowed by high-school students as well as 
adults in handling money. 


How to Detect Counterfeit Bills 

1. Know Your Faces—regardless of the 
type of bill, all bills of the same denomi- 
nation bear the same portrait: 

Washington appears on all $1 bills. 

Jefferson appears on all $2 bills. 

Lincoln appears on all $5 bills. 

Hamilton appears on all $10 bills. 

Jackson appears on all $20 bills. 

Grant appears on all $50 bills. 

Franklin appears on all $100 bills. 

2. Compare the workmanship of a 
suspected bill with a genuine of the same 
type and denomination: 

(a) Portrait 

Counterfeit—dull, smudgy or unnatu- 
rally white, scratchy; merges into back- 
ground. 


Genuine—stands out distinctly. Eyes 
appear lifelike. Background is a fine 
screen of regular lines. 

(b) Colored Seal 

Counterfeit—sawtooth points around 
rim are usually uneven, broken off. 

Genuine—sawtooth points are even 
and sharp. 

(c) Serial Numbers 

Counterfeit—poorly printed, badly 
spaced, uneven in appearance. 

Genuine—figures firmly and evenly 
printed, well spaced. 

(d) Paper 

Counterfeit—generally has no silk 
threads, but these may be imitated by 
very small red and blue ink lines. 

Genuine—printed on distinctive paper 
in which very small red and blue silk 
threads are scattered. The threads are 
not always noticeable on bills that are 
badly soiled or worn. 


How to Detect Counterfeit Coins 


1. Know Your Coins. Study the coins 
you receive so as to become familiar with 
the expert workmanship of the U. 8. 
mints. 

2. Ring all coins on a hard surface. 
Genuine coins have a clear, bell-like ring. 
Counterfeit coins have a dull sound. 

3. Feel all coins. Most counterfeit 
coins have a greasy feeling. 

4. Compare the corrugated outer edge 
of a suspected coin with a genuine coin. 
The ridges on a genuine coin are distinct 
and evenly spaced. On a counterfeit 
they are poorly spaced and irregular. 

5. Cut the edges of suspected coins. In 
most counterfeits, the metal is soft and 
can eaSily be cut. Genuine coins are very 
hard, not easily cut. 

6. Test a suspected silver coin with the 
“silver test” solution which can be bought 
for a few cents at any drug store: 
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Nitrate of silver__... 10 grams. 
Nitric acid_........ 1 ce. 
Distilled water... 30 cc. 


Scrape the coin, drop a little acid on 
it; if counterfeit, the spot will turn black; 
if silver, it will not discolor. 


Know Your Money and You Will: 


1. Remove temptations from youth. 
Many counterfeit violators are young men 
or boys who have never before been in 
serious trouble with the law. 

2. Eliminate opportunities for crime. 
The principal reason that counterfeiters 
defraud so many persons is the careless- 
ness of the public in accepting bad 
money. 

3. Reduce losses to the public. During 
a recent 5-year period losses from coun- 
terfeit money averaged more than 
$1,000,000 a year. 

4. Save expenses of investigation, 
Prosecution, maintenance of prisoners. 
These expenses amount to more than 
$1,000,000 a year. 

Tell the police at once if you know of 
any counterfeit money, or if you receive 
any counterfeit money.” 

For the story of money, and further 
information on detecting counterfeit 
money, write to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for the booklet 
entitled, Know Your Money (price 10 
cents). 


Physicians Organized 


Units of physicians in medical schools 
and hospitals in the coastal States are 
being organized by the Office of Civilian 
Defense, according to announcement, to 
help care for casualties and other pa- 
tients who may be moved in case of 
enemy attack from hospitals in exposed 
cities to Emergency Base Hospitals in the 
interior. 

Groups of 15 doctors each will be con- 
signed to these emergency institutions. 
All will be commissioned in the U. S. 
Public Health Reserve, subject to call to 
active duty only if hospital patients or 
civilian population in their own regions 
must be moved. 

The War Department Civilian Protec- 
tion School will present demonstrations 
of what may occur during an air raid at 
major cities throughout the East and 
Middle West. Titled Action Overhead, 
the demonstration is equipped with the- 
atrical effects and is designed to teach 
people what to do and not to do in a 
raid. Local defense workers, firemen, 
rescue squads, and other units will dem- 
onstrate their actual functions under 
raid conditions. 





) Libraries and 


the War 





Inter-American Relations Li- 
brary 


An outgrowth of the Washington State 
Inter-American Demonstration Center 
was the establishment of a special inter- 
American relations library within the 
main high-school library, at Olympia, 
Wash. An effort was made to stock the 
library with all the latest and best books 
of travel, history, and fiction on Latin 
America. The librarian reports that the 
library is expanding rapidly, and that 
students are Keenly interested in it. 
Films Distributed 

During the 1941-42 school year the 
Division of School Libraries and Text- 
books of the Virginia State Department 
of Education cooperated with the Vir- 
ginia Defense Council by distributing 
16-mm. films and encouraging the State’s 
303 schools equipped to show motion pic- 
tures to make their machines available 
for such showings. Through the Division 
of Vocational Education in the State De- 
partment of Education, it made possible 
the distribution of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation machine shop and metal working 
films to trade and industrial centers in 
the State. 

Other governmental agencies from 
which films were distributed by the divi- 
sion were the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Office for 
Production Management, Office for 
Emergency Management, U. S. Navy De- 
partment, U. S. Department of the In- 
terior, Office ofethe Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, and the U. S. 
Treasury Department. In addition, films 
on health, nutrition, first aid, and 
patriotism were purchased for use in 
schools. 


Netherlands Studies Unit 


In response to increasing inquiries 
about the Netherlands and the Dutch 
East Indies, a Netherlands Studies Unit 
has been established in the Library of 
Congress under the auspices of the 
Foundation for Netherlands-American 
Cultural Activities of New York City. 
The unit will serve in a consultant 
capacity by answering difficult questions 
in its field, and will prepare special 
bibliographies. 


Asiatic Division 
The Library of Congress has created 
a new Asiatic Division which comprises 





Chinese, Japanese, and Indic sections, 
It is planned to organize other sections 
at a later date, so that all aspects of 
Asiatic culture will be represented 
adequately. 


Service to Official Groups 


In a series of articles in the American 
Library Association Bulletin on public 
library war information centers, Emily 
Miller Danton has this to say about 
service to official groups: 

“The relations between an alert public 
library and the local official defense 
set-up are Of mutual importance and 
must be maintained at all costs. When 
councils of civilian defense were first 
created they often leaned heavily on 
l braries and other established institutions 
for aid—in organizing their personnel and 
their files, setting up committees, word- 
ing the text of informational literature 
on defense. As these councils have 
strengthened and -their functions be- 
come better defined, the library has been 
able gradually to withdraw, but it has 
continued to keep in close touch with the 
organization. 

“In Oakland and in Baltimore the 
library assisted the OCD in getting its 
own library set up and, in the latter 
Place, found for it a trained librarian 
who was put in charge. When it was 
found impossible to obtain a sufficient 
supply of civilian defense pamphlets 
from Washington, the library staff threw 
itself into the breach and assisted in 
condensing the official pamphlets info a 
series of 20 leaflets which are in process 
of publication for free distribution.” 


CCC Camps Available for 
Treatment Centers 


More than 25 former Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps camps will be made avail- 
able to States requesting them for 
detention treatment of venereal disease 
victims, according to Defense Health and 
Welfare Services Assistant Director Taft. 

It is reported that approximately 20 
States are interested and that former 
CCC camps have already been made 
available by the War Department to Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’ summarizes information on important developments 


made available by official sources. 


Rubber Report 


President Roosevelt’s Rubber Investi- 
gating Committee, headed by Bernard M. 
Baruch, reported the present rubber sit- 
uation is “so dangerous that unless cor- 
rective measures are taken immediately 
this country will face both a military and 
civilian collapse,” and recommended 
national gasoline rationing as a means 
of conserving the present supply. The 
Committee also recommended “a com- 
plete reorganization and consolidation 
of the Government agencies concerned 
with the rubber program” under a na- 
tional rubber administrator who would 
have “full responsibility and authority 
for all aspects of the rubber program.” 
The President, in transmitting the re- 
port to Congress, said that “recommend- 
ations made by the special Committee 
will be put into effect as rapidly as ar- 
rangements can be made. It is an excel- 
lent report.” 

Directly affecting civilian motorists, 
the Committee recommended: A na- 
tional speed limit of 35 miles an hour 
for all passenger cars and trucks; an an- 
nual average mileage of 5,000 miles com- 
pared with the present average mileage 
per car of 6,700 miles; compulsory peri- 
odic tire inspection; that more rubber be 
released to fully maintain, by recapping 
or new tires, necessary civilian driving. 
The Committee said tires on civilian 
cars are wearing down at a rate eight 
times greater than they are being re- 
placed, 

At the same time the Committee pro- 
posed a seven-point synthetic rubber pro- 
gram to provide annual production of 
1,100,000 tons of all synthetics (from both 
grain and petroleum), compared with the 
present program of about 705,000 tons of 
Buna-S, principal type being produced in 
this country. If the synthetic program 
outlined in the report “will fulfill reason- 
able expectancy,” the civilian restric- 
tions might possibly be lessened some- 
what before the end of 1943. The Com- 
mittee said “The Soviet Republics have 
been first or second in the production of 
this commodity and we are asking that 
their ‘know how’ be obtained. The Soviet 
has expressed a willingness always to be 
cooperative.” 

To insure a continuous flow of essen- 
tial traffic, the ODT set up Nation-wide 
regulations for 5,000,000 commercial ve- 


hicles (including nonmilitary trucks, 
buses, and taxicabs), providing that after 
November 15, operators must carry and 
show a “Certificate of Necessity” before 
they can obtain gasoline, tires, or parts. 


Controlling the Cost of Living 


President Roosevelt asked Congress to 
enact by October 1 legislation under 
which he would be “specifically author- 
ized to stabilize the cost of living, includ- 
ing the price of all farm commodities,” 
and stated further, “in the event that the 
Congress should fail to act, and act ade- 
quately, I shall accept the responsibility, 
and I will act.” The purpose of the legis- 
lation, he said, “should be to hold farm 
prices at parity, or at the levels of a re- 
cent date, whichever is higher.... At 
the same time . . . Wages can and will be 
stabilized also. This I will do.” He said 
delay in enacting legislation for an ade- 
quate tax program and price ceilings on 
farm products “has now reached the 
point of danger to our whole economy.” 
He renewed his request of last April for 
an individual net income limitation of 
$25,000. Price Administrator Henderson 
said “it becomes increasingly demon- 
strable . . . that we can’t have part of 
our economic forces controlled while 
other powerful elements remain uncon- 
trolled. We face an increasing menace 
to our whole society if prices, wages, and 
profits are not held in balance under cer- 
tain restraints straight across the board.” 
Manpower 

War Manpower Chairman McNutt 
said “how soon the call will come (for 
every man in the Nation) depends on 
many things, such as raw materials and 
needs and size of the Army,” but “we are 
telling employers in nonessential and 
less essential lines to replace men of 
military age wherever possible. ... To 
escape the draft one must be an essential 
man in an essential industry.” War Sec- 
retary Stimson said increasing intensity 
“of the vital combat in which we are en- 
gaged and the growing need for enlarged 
forces make it clear that all young men 
fortunate enough to have the physical 
and mental qualifications to enable them 
to serve their country in the armed 
forces are destined for that service.... 
By the end of the college term or semes- 
ter beginning in September those student 
members of the reserve who have reached 


selective service age will all or for the 
most part be called to active duty, and 
those reaching that age during subse- 
quent terms will similarly be called.” 


War Production 


Under Secretary of War Patterson 
said U. S. plane production in August 
was greater than that of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan combined, and tank produc- 
tion, which has already reached an im- 
pressive figure, will be twice as great in 
December. Flying Fortresses and Liber- 
ator Bombers are, by their performance 
records, the fastest high-altitude, long- 
range bombers now flying and they have 
the heaviest fire power. The Republic 
P-47 Thunderbolt is by actual test the 
swiftest plane in the air, while the much 
criticized Curtiss P-40’s have proved bet- 
ter in combat than the Japanese Zero, 
he said. However, WPB Chairman Nel- 
son said the United States is “not doing a 
very good job at winning the war yet so 
far as production is concerned” and 
asked the Nation to get behind the scrap 
collection campaign. Scrap is available, 
but the job is getting it to benefit steel 
manufacturers, he said, and unless 
greater effort is made many steel mills 
will close down. 


Lend Lease 


Reciprocal Lend-Lease aid to the 
United States now covers a range as wide 
as the requirements and geography of a 
global war, and is being provided to this 
country on the same basis our Lend- 
Lease aid is provided to other countries, 
the Office of War Information reported. 
Without dollar payment, American forces 
abroad are receiving help ranging from 
squadrons of Spitfires to airdromes and 
ration ehocolate bars and bananas at the 
soldier’s mess, from convoy protection for 
U. S. troop ships arriving in foreign 
waters to filling gas tanks of ferry planes 
at airports in jungles or deserts. Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand Lend-Lease help 
already provided to U. S. forces in that 
area compares in volume to our Lend- 
Lease help to Australia and New Zea- 
land, OWI said. 





The Worker, His Job, and His 
Government 


An Introduction to Federal Labor Laws 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price 15 
cents. 


(New U. S. Office of Education Vo- 
cational Division Bulletin No. 
220) 
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‘Wartime Commission 
Recommendations and Action 


Reports From September 1 Meeting 


Far reaching recommendations on 


teacher placement and deferment, revi- 
sions of college and university health 
and physical education programs, and 
revamping of library policies were 
adopted by the U.-S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission meeting on Sep- 
tember 1. 

The two divisional committees went 
into session immediately after the Na- 
tional Institute sessions closed on August 
$1 and their recommendations were 
placed before the Commission the next 
morning. Highlights of actions taken 
follow: 

Teacher Placement: Asked the U. S. 
Employment Service to establish free 
teacher-placement service in close co- 
operation with teacher-training institu- 
tions, State departments, and teacher 
associations in States where such service 
is welcomed. 


Libraries: Asked librarians to buy 
more books and encourage more reading 
on (1) winning war, (2) planning post- 
war world. 

Fuel: Urged school administrators to 
shift to coal if possible, in any event, 
prepare for an emergency shortage. 


The following reports were among 
those adopted by the Commission: 

Deferment: Suggested policies to guide 
school authorities and draft boards. 
Also suggested shortage studies and asked 
the Government agencies not to raid 
the school staffs. 

In-service Training: Suggested prac- 
tical refresher courses and other devices 
to aid replacement teachers now coming 
into service. 

College Health: Called for a minimum 
of 1 hour per day of physical education 
stressing toughening and also numerous 
adaptations to meet war emergencies. 


Nation-Wide Teacher-Placement Service 
Teacher Shortage During First World War 


During and immediately following the 
first World War there was a marked 
shortage of teachers. Standards for the 
certification and employment of teachers 
were lowered in an attempt to solve the 
problem. Other injurious procedures 
adopted by numerous communities to 
meet the teacher shortage were over- 
crowding of classrooms, elimination of 
important subjects of instruction, em- 
ployment on a full-time basis of un- 
licensed substitutes. In a number of 
rural areas schools were closed and no 
education was provided. Teacher place- 
ment provisions were unsatisfactory and 
no Nation-wide plans to solve the prob- 
lems of teacher shortage were effected. 


Present Problems of Shortage 
and Surplus 


As a result of the war a serious short- 
age of teachers again exists, or is rapidly 
developing, in school systemg in many 
different parts of the country. Despite 
urgent demands for teachers in some 


places, however, surpluses of teachers are . 


reported by a number of States and school 
systems. Reports from nearly all of the 
State departments of education in May 
1941, and from most of them in May 1942, 
indicate increases in the number Of States 
having shortages as follows: Agriculture, 


from 6 States in 1941 to 20 in 1942; home 
economics, from 9 to 17; trades, indus- 
tries, and industrial arts, from 16 to 29; 
commerce and business, from 12 to 22; 
physical education, from 6 to 28; math- 
ematics, from 10 to 22; science, from 12 
to 28; and elementary schools, including 
rural schools, from 17 to 21. Growing 
shortages are also reported in other sub- 
jects and in various grade levels. 

Various studies, and scores of news 
items from all parts of the country, in- 
dicate that thousands of rural communi- 
ties, and many villages and small towns, 
have serious shortages of elementary 
school teachers. A study now in progress 
in the U. S. Office of Education shows 
that more than half of the States are now 
isuing emergency certificates, and that 
standards of teacher employment as well 
as of teacher certification, are being low- 
ered throughout the country in an effort 
to keep the classrooms open. 

On the other hand, between one-fifth 
and one-fourth of the States both in 1941 
and in 1942, reported surpluses of teach- 
ers in high-school academic subjects, in- 
cluding English, social studies, and his- 
tory. A decreasing number of States also 
reported surpluses in certain other aca- 
demic subjects, and of elementary school 
teachers. Studies of, or correspondence 


with, most of the larger cities indicate 
surpluses of elementary school and of 
high-school academic-subject teachers. 
Furthermore, reports of the National In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion in January 1942 show very low place- 
ment rates in a number of subjects, such 
as art, biological sciences, foreign lan- 
guages, English, history, social studies, 
and several other subjects. 

This indicates that there were more 
than enough teachers in such fields in 
many parts of the country. Clearly, 
there are serious dislocations of the sup- 
Ply of teachers in relationship to the de- 
mand in different geographical and sub- 
ject-matter areas. If the movement of 
teachers from areas of surplus to areas 
of shortage could be facilitated, the 
shortage in many places would be relieved 
and standards could be maintained. 


Means for Facilitating Inter- 
state Flow of Teachers 


The chief means by which applicants 
for teaching positions are located, other 
than by voluntary applications of indi- 
vidual teachers, is the use of public and 
private teacher-placement bureaus. At 
present, the services of such agencies in 
promoting the interstate flow of teachers 
are seriously limited, and in many places 
such services are totally lacking. In 15 
States, the State department of educa- 
tion or equivalent agency conducts State- 
wide placement or registration services, 
confined for the most part to the indi- 
vidual States; in 15 States (usually not 
the same as the foregoing), the United 
States Employment Service conducts or- 
ganized teacher-placement services, in 
which interstate clearances are possible 
but not fully developed; and in 6 States, 
the State education association conducts 
State-wide services. 

More than 80 private teachers’ agencies 
are in operation. These usually serve on 
a local and regional basis, and charge 5 
percent of a year’s salary for placement. 
There are more than 1,000 college and 
university placement offices or services of 
some kind, but these usually provide 
services to limited areas, and for their 
alumni only. Most of the services of the 
foregoing institutions and organizations 
are inadequately financed, and many of 
them are not operating with maximum 
efficiency. Furthermore, there is no na- 
tional coordination of their placement ac- 
tivities, such as the exchange of lists of 
applicants and employers, etc. 

In short, there are no placement serv- 
ices worthy of mention that operate on 
a Nation-wide basis. Existing means for 
facilitating the movement of teachers 
from areas of teacher surplus to areas of 
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shortage are totally inadequate, and the 
country is rapidly approaching one of 
the most extensive and most damaging 
conditions of teacher shortage in its his- 
tory. 


Committee Action 


The teacher-placement committee of 
the Wartime Commission, at its meeting 
on June 5, 1942, after careful considera- 
tion of various phases of the problem of 
teacher shortage, decided to develop and 
present to the Wartime Commission a 
specific proposal for the establishment of 
a Nation-wide teacher-placement agency 
by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. It was decided that the proposed 
placement agency should supplement ex- 
isting voluntary agencies, and that its 
primary objective should be interstate 
Placement. It was also decided that 
there should be established National and 
State advisory committees consisting of 
representative members of the teaching 
profession to advise and cooperate with 
the United States Employment Service 
in planning and operating such teacher- 
placement service. 


Committee Proposal 


In accordance with the above commit- 
tee action the following proposal for the 
establishment of a Nation-wide teacher- 
placement service is herewith submitted 
to the Wartime Commission: 


1. We are convinced, because of the 
Nation-wide shortage of teachers due to 
the war, that there must be brought into 
being a public Nation-wide agency for 
teacher placement to be operated during 
the war emergency. 

In view of the fact that the United 
States Employment Service is the only 

organization posSessing the necessary fa- 
' cilities for providing a Nation-wide 
teacher-placement service, and as the 
establishment of a wholly new agency 
would be prohibitively expensive in both 
money and time, we recommend that the 
United States Employment Service es- 
tablish a Nation-wide service for the 
registration and placement of teachers. 
We further recommend that this pro- 
posed service be established and operated 
in accordance with the following policies 
and principles: 

(a) The proposed United States Em- 
ployment Service Teacher Placement 
Service will be available without charge 
to such teachers and employers as may 
wish to utilize it. Particular attention 
sha]l be given to interstate teacher place- 
ment. 

(b) The proposed United States Em- 
ployment Service Teacher Placement 
Service will cooperate to the fullest pos- 
sible extent with the teacher-placement 
agencies maintained by teacher-training 
institutions, State education depart- 


ments, and teachers’ associations. These 
agencies should, in turn, cooperate to 
the fullest possible extent with the 
United States Employment Service 
Teacher Placement Service. 


2. In order to provide assurance that 
the policies and practices of the proposed 
United States Employment Service 
Teacher Placement Service shall be ‘in 
harmony with the best interests of edu- 
cation and of the teaching profession, 
there shall be established National and 
State advisory councils, representative of 
the educational establishment and of the 
teaching profession, for the purpose of 
advising and counseling with the United 
States Employment Service in its 
teacher-placement program. 

The National Advisory Council shall 
consist of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, or his representative, two rep- 
resentatives of the National Education 
Association, one representative of the 
American Federation of Teachers, one 
representative of the American Teachers 
Association, one superintendent of schools 
to be appointed by the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, one class- 
room teacher to be appointed by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, one chief State school officer to be 
appointed by the National Council or 
Chief State School Officers, one repre- 
sentative of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, one representative 
of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, and two representatives of the 
United States Employment Service to be 
appointed by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 

This National Advisory Council shall 
meet at least twice yearly, at the call of 
the chairman. The chairman shall be 
elected by the Council. The function of 
the Council should be to advise and co- 
operate with the United States Employ- 
ment Service in planning and operating 
its Teacher-Placement Service. 


The State Advisory Councils shall con- 
sist of the chief State school officer, or 
his representative, the executive secre- 
tary of the State teachers association, 
one city superintendent of schools, and 
one county superintendent of schools to 
be appointed by the chief State school 
officer, twa classroom teachers to be 
named by the State teachers association, 
the president of the State classroom 
teachers association, or his representa- 
tive, one representative of a teacher- 
training institution to be named by the 
chief State school officer, one represent- 
ative of a junior college, the head of the 
United States Employment Service in 
the State, and one representative of the 
United States Employment Service to be 
named by him. 


In States having segregated schools for 
Negroes there shall be one representative 
appointed by the State Negro teacher 
association. The Council shall elect its 
chairman. The Council shall meet at 


least twice yearly at the call of its chair- 
man. The function of the State council 
shall be to advise and cooperate with 
the State and local offices of the United 








States Employment Service in operating 
the Teacher-Placement Service. 
*Donald Dushane, Chairman, 
Willard E. Givens. 
*Benjamin W. Frazier. 
*John Lund. 
Katherine M. Cook. 
*Alonzo F. Myers, 
Colin English. 
H.. V. Holloway. 
*W. W. Trent. 
*John J. Corson. 

Approved and adopted by the Wartime 
Commission, on recommendation of its 
joint committee, at its meeting on Sep- 
tember 1, 1942, with the recommendation 
that this placement service be established 
in those States and centers where need is 
greatest and where the cooperation of 
educational authorities is assured. 

Joint Committee: 

Charles W. Hunt, Chairman. 
Edwin W. Broome. 

Frances S. Chase, 

Walter E. Hagar. 


Health and Physical 
Fitness 


The Educational Policies Commission 
has published the statement that “the 
health, safety, and physical education 
program in the elementary and secon- 
dary schools and in higher institutions, 
should be given a high order of priority 
among competing educational interests.” 

In a study conducted by the American 
Council on Education and the National 
Committee on Education and Defense, 
the first generalization drawn from the 
interviews with officers of the armed 
services relating to pre-induction train- 
ing needs for enlisted men was that “a 
more definite and consistent program for 
physical fitness should be developed and 
required of all students.” The resolu- 
tions and recommendations adopted by 
the National Conference of College and 
University Presidents held in Baltimore 
on January 4, 1942, included the state- 
ment “that all colleges and universities 
should take such steps as will be neces- 
sary to bring each individual student to 
his highest possible level of physical fit- 
ness.” 

The Divisional Committee on Higher 
Education of the Wartime Commission 
authorized N. P. Neilson to serve as 
chairman of a committee to study the 
problem and bring in a report. On May 
7, 1942, a letter was sent to the officials 
of 12 national professional organizations 
and to selected individuals in 35 colleges 
and universities asking them to submit 
their recommendations to the chairman 
of the committee. The chairman sum- 


*Present and voting for proposals. 
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marized the recommendations received 
and on September 1, 1942, the UV. S. 
Office of Education Wartime Commission 
adopted the following report: 


General Statement 


Physical fitness has a direct relation- 
ship to national defense. Good pro 
grams for health, physical education, 
and recreation yield important results 
related to physical fitness and hence to 
national defense whether the individual 
is to serve at the war front, in industry, 
or at home. 

The terms “fitness of the individual” or 
“fitness program” might well be substi- 
tuted for the term “physical fitness” to 
avoid prolonging the false concept of 
mind and body as separately functioning 
parts of the organism. Hence, “physi- 
cal fitness” in a broad sense is health; 
it involves the prevention of disease, the 
correction of remediable defects, good 
nutrition, muscular strength, endurance, 
basic motor skills, mental health, and 
morale. A person is said to be physi- 
cally fit when he is free from handi- 
capping defects and infections, practices 
good mental hygiene, and has the knowl- 
edge, skills, strength, and endurance to 
engage successfully in the activities which 
life demands of him. In time of war 
life demands are greater than in times 
of peace. 

Biological differences among living or- 
ganisms must be recognized. All men 
and women are not born equal.in struc- 
ture and function, and there is no known 
method by which all persons can develop 
an equal degree of strength, skill, and 
endurance. It follows, therefore, that 
there will always be a necessary differ- 
entiation between those displaying a high 
degree of fitness and those with lesser 
degrees. No stigma should be attached 
to the latter group unless there is demon- 
strated neglect, indifference, and unwil- 
lingness to achieve the highest fitness 
possible. 

To attain physical fitness there must 
be a complete medical examination of 
the individual to determine his physical 
structure and capacity. After this initial 
examination, a program to provide for 
the necessary correction of physical de- 
fects and faulty health practices and the 
improvement of physical development 
can be carried out. 

No matter how vigorously a program 
of physical development by exercise alone 
is pursued, this cannot compensate for 
inherent or acquired structural and 
physiological abnormalities. On the 
other hand the complete correction of 
physical defects will not build organic 
power; this can be built only through 








physical education activities of great 
intensity and duration. 


Health Service 


The function of the student health 
service program in colleges and univer- 
sities is twofold; first, the immediate 
care of ills and maladjustments, and 
second, the directing of student thought 
and habits into a sane and balanced 
regime of living. It is recommended 
that: 


(1) A thorough health examination, 
medical and dental, be made of all stu- 
dents (a) upon entrance, (b) periodi- 
cally thereafter, and (c) after each con- 
fining illness. 

(2) The seasonal examination of all 
varsity and intramural athletes be a 
routine of departmental administration. 

(3) The health examination be so or- 
ganized and conducted that it will: 


(a) Result in obtaining more com- 
plete information for guidance pur- 
poses 

(b) Result in sharing the findings 
with the ‘student as an -educational 
experience 

(c) Result in a follow-up program 
which will actually secure the correc- 


tion of remediable, handicapping 
defects revealed in the health 
examination. 


(4) Every attempt be made to help 
men who have been rejected for service, 
because of defects, to correct those de- 
fects through appropriate medical 
treatment, surgery, and physical educa- 
tion activities. 

(5) Institutions provide adequate pro- 
grams of immunization for the control 
of communicable diseases. 

(6) Colleges and universities expand 
their facilities for health service, if 
needed, even though such facilities must 
be housed in temporary quarters. 

(7) Medical advisors and physical 
educators utilize their strategic positions 
to supplement and reinforce each other 
and those who work in other depart- 
ments in making the values of the health 
and physical education programs a func- 
tional part of students’ lives. 


Health Instruction 


It is recommended that: 

(1) Colleges and universities provide 
well-adapted programs of instruction in 
health information suited to today’s 
needs and stressing the development of 
attitudes and practices. Emphasis 
should be on solutions to problems in 
the areas of personal hygiene, mental 
hygiene, nutrition, foundations of physi- 
cal fitness, and community health. In- 
struction in nursing, first aid, safety, 
life saving, camp hygiene, sanitation, and 
in the principles of fatigue and relaxa- 
tion is also important. 

(2) Every college student be given ade- 
quate and appropriate instruction about 
the prevention, care, and treatment of 
all communicable diseases with special 
attention to venereal diseases. 


> 






(3) Every student complete the ele- 
mentary First Aid Course as outlined 
by the American Red Cross, and that 
the Red Cross allow this course and 
the Advanced Course to be taught in 
colleges and universities by instructors 
who are competent. 

(4) There be a survey and correction 
of campus conditions and practices 
which increase accident hazards. 

(5) The college or university survey 
the work, rest, and relaxation habits of 
its students and help students to make 
desirable adjustments. College students 
show strain and fatigue which can be 
reduced by better scheduling and more 
desirable campus activities. 

(6) That the institution survey its 
entire nutrition program for students 
to ascertain: 


(a) The adequacy of nutrition in- 
formation, the food requirements, and 
actual food habits of its students 

(b) The resources in  nutrition- 
trained personnel, actual or potential, 
within the institution or community, 
for giving required nontechnical nutri- 
tion instruction and counseling, and 
for supervising food services 

(c) Steps necessary to secure good 
nutrition for students where their in- 
comes are inadequate to pay for it. 

(7) Opportunities for individual con- 
ferences on health problems be greatly 
extended. 


Environment 


It is recommended that: 

The institution assume responsibility 
for creating a healthful campus and com- 
munity environment. This means con- 
stant attention to environmental condi- 
tions so that they are conducive to 
healthful living. It means the adequate 
sanitary inspection: of all facilities to 
protect students and to furnish an ex- 
ample of the practice of maintaining 
sanitary standards. 


Physical Education 


It is clear that the program of physical 
education for men should receive spe- 
cial study in terms of attitudes and 
skills needed for service in the armed 
forces, and that the program for women 
be adjusted to the demands for wider 
participation in war industries and other 
types of war service. However, it is 
necessary to avoid confusing the pre- 
training of all students with the specific 
demands coming from war services. 
Needs of civilians are not the same as 
those of soldiers, nor are the needs of 
women the same as those of men. 

Some physical education activities are 
of more immediate importance for the 
war effort than others, and it is assumed 
that the colleges and universities will 
give more emphasis to these activities. 
Developmental activities that contribute 
to strength and endurance have general 
conditioning value; they enable the po- 
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tential draftee to meet tests of endur- 
ance and to perform difficult physical 
feats with economy of effort that comes 
from good skill and physical condition. 
The competitive spirit developed in ath- 
letics is a contributing factor in the will 
to win which is so essential in military 
service. 
It is recommended that: 


(1) Instruction be given in connection 
with the physical education program de- 
signed to give the students an under- 
standing of the place and importance of 
physical fitness in life, and particularly 
now in relation to the war effort. 

(2) Physical education programs be re- 
evaluated to place greater and con- 
tinuous emphasis upon: 


(a) Conditioning exercises for en- 
durance or ability to resist fatigue 

(b) Strengthening muscles of trunk, 
arms, and legs 

(c) Combative and other types of 
aggressive activities 

(d) Swimming and taking care of 
one’s self in and on the water. 

(e) Recreative activities appropriate 
for military camps, ships, and for liv- 
ing in times of peace 

- (f) First aid and preservation of life 
under conditions of war and peace 

(g) Rehabilitation of those not fit. 


Ditch jumping, wall scaling, maze run- 
ning, obstacle relays, the throwing of 
objects, tumbling, running, combative 
sports, and fundamental, conditioning 
gymnastics have direct military value. 
Morale-contributing activities include all 
recreative sports. They keep spirits 
high and are a tonic to Offset strain, 
worry, and tragedy. 

(3) The time allotment for physical 
education activities for all students be 
no less than 1 hour daily. The program 
should be adapted to individual needs 
and be required of all students for grad- 
uation. A great deal can be done to 
improve physical education programs in 
colleges and universities through the sim- 
ple method of increasing the time de- 
voted to physical education. 

(4) Credit be given for physical edu- 
cation with the number of units com- 
parable to those given for other college 
courses. The institution should accept 
for entrance credits.in physical education 
earned in high schools. If it is expected 
that the student consider physical edu- 
cation important, credit should be given 
to show him that the institution also 
considers it important. ;' 

(5) College faculties adjust the sched- 
ule of classes and laboratory periods so 
as to allow for the maximum use of the 
afternoon periods for physical education 
and recreational activities. 

(6) Standard physical-fitness tests be 
given to all students to determine more 
accurately their needs in diversified ac- 
tivities. 

(7) Programs of intercollegiate and 
intramural athletics be reorganized to 
provide: 


(a) Full playing opportunities for all 
students 


(b) Improved methods of classifica- 
tion and equalization of competing 
units. 

(c) Broader programs to satisfy di- 
verse interests and needs of students. 
(8) Military drill not be considered 

as a satisfactory substitute for physical 

education in any eollege or university. 

Spokesmen for our armed forces have 

repeatedly emphasized the importance 

of continuing and expanding the physi- 
cal-education program. Military drill 

and tactics can be conducted best in mili- 

tary units. 


Recreation 


In these times of peril we must pro- 
mote first those activities that contribute 
to actual survival value in the emergency, 
and next those that give wholesome rec- 
reation and diversion. However, acceler- 
ated college programs should not elimi- 
nate all time for student recreation. 
Such programs may call for additional 
relaxation and physical activities of a 
body-building type. 

It is recommended that: 


(1) A campus-wide program of rec- 
reation be made available to every stu- 
dent. 

(2) All schools and departments of the 
institution contribute to the recreation 
programs. 

(3) The college become a recreation 
center of the college community. 


Professional Education 


With expanding programs there is oc- 
curring, at the same time, a serious short- 
age in the number of qualified teachers 
due to teachers entering the armed forces 
and other kinds of war service other than 
teaching. In one State it is reported that 
426 men physical education instructors 
had either left the teaching field, or were 
expected to leave soon. Against this 
were 56 men physical education major 
students credentialed in June 1942. 

We need well-trained physical educa- 
tors, men and women, now and after 
the war. Teacher-training institutions 
cannot at present supply the demand for 
qualified physical-education teachers. 

It is recommended that: 


(1) Teacher-training institutions use 
every means at their command to encour- 
age more men and women to major in 
physical education. 

(2) Institutions accelerate the training 
program for students majoring in health 
and physical education. 

(3) Institutions extend to all students 
the opportunity to acquire leadership 
skills in conducting programs of sports 
and recreation. 

(4) The college or university set up 
courses to train volunteer, as well as pro- 
fessional, leaders in the various aspects 
of the “fitness” program in which they 
could appropriately serve with short- 
term training. 











(5) Institutions organize recreational 
leadership courses to train those who 
have certain talents needed for the mo- 
rale-building program in both military 
and civilian life. 


General Recommendations 


It is recommended that: 


(1) A commission be appointed to in- 
clude representatives from the armed 
services, U. S. Office of Education, the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
Children’s Bureau, the health-medical 
Sciences, physical education, and recrea- 
tion to assure coordination of the physi- 
cal fitness program on the Federal level. 

(2) Federal or State funds be provided 
with which to secure the correction of 
remediable defects for college students 
who do not have the necessary financial 
resources. Colleges and _ universities 
might well supervise under Federal 
grants the rehabilitation programs for 
college student rejectees from the armed 
services. 

(3) The programs of health, physical 
education, and recreation be combined 
into one administrative unit under a 
competent administrator, and that the 
faculty give consideration first to health 
and fitness and second to curricular re- 
quirements. A committee with repre- 
sentatives from the various schools and 
departments should be formed for the 
purpose of unifying and coordinating the 
total health and fitness program of the 
institution. 

(4) The local medical and dental socie- 
ties and representatives of official and 
voluntary health agencies be invited to 
participate in the initial planning and 
take part in the development of physical 
fitness programs in the college or uni- 
versity. 

(5) As far as possible, institutions in- 
crease and improve their facilities and 
equipment for programs in health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. 

(6) The college or university extend 
its service along “fitness” lines to the 
adult population in the community adja- 
cent to the institution. 

(7) The U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion send the report adopted by the War- 
time Commission to the presidents of all 
colleges and universities and strongly 
recommend that they make every effort 
to put the recommendations into effect 
as rapidly as possible. 


N. P. NEILSON, 
Chairman of Committee. 


Deferment 

of Teachers 

A. General Policies and Consid- 
erations 


1. Winning the war is the first con- 
sideration in the allocation of the 
country’s manpower. 

Teachers should be given opportunity 
to serve their Nation in whatever posi- 
tion they can contribute most to victory. 
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2. To win the war in the shortest pos- 


national service of all types, both 

military and nonmilitary. 

In the allocation of manpower, teach- 
ers should be considered on the same 
basis as other citizens. The necessity 
for the allocation of all workers on a na- 
tional scale is indicated by growing 
shortages of workers in many places, and 
by surpluses of workers in others. In 
allocating manpower, provisions should 
be made to meet the needs of the armed 
forces, of war production, and of civilian 
agencies, including schools and colleges, 
which are engaged in essential activities 
in our national life. 


3. Teaching, in many fields and sub- 
jects, constitutes an essential na- 
tional service in winning the war. 
Teaching is essential in maintaining 

the personnel of the armed forces, in 
war production, and in the maintenance 
and upbuilding of the foundations of our 
national life, including the preservation 
of our democratic form of Government. 
Every essential profession or occupation, 
military or nonmilitary, that demands 
literacy or professional and technical 
training of its members, depends upon 
the services of school and college teach- 
ers. A public-school or college teacher 
who prepares scores or hundreds of es- 
sential men may be more useful in the 
classroom in winning the war than in 
military service. 


4. The present policy of considering de- 
ferment for teachers in essential 
fields on an individual rather than 
on a group basis is sound and should 
he continued. 


Teachers should be considered on the 
same basis as other American citizens, 
and they should be allocated to service 
in accordance with the principle of using 
the manpower of the Nation in the wisest 
possible way. As a group, they favor the 
present law forbidding deferment of “in- 
dividuals by occupational groups or of 
groups of individuals in any plant or 
institution.” Men teachers wish to as- 
sume their full wartime responsibilities. 

Under present conditions, considerable 
flexibility in the administration of the 
Selective Service Act is necessary. The 
supply of teachers is not equally dis- 
tributed among communities; defer- 
ments in a given field, therefore, may be 
justified in one school system but not in 
another. The education and experience 
of the teacher, and the relationship of 
his work to the war effort, should be 
carefully considered. 


The number of men teachers varies 
considerably in the several States, not 
only among subjects, but also among 
grade levels. For example, in some 
States there are numerous men in rural 
schools; but in other States, there are 
relatively few. The number of married 
women and other persons who can be 
used for replacements also varies. State 
and local studies of teacher supply and 
demand should take account of such 
factors. 


§. State and local school officials should 
be encouraged to request deferment 
of men teachers in essential shortage 
fields, when such men are not re- 
placeable, and when they render 
service in the classroom which clear- 
ly contributes more to the winning of 
the war than military service which 
they might render. 

‘ 

School officials are obligated by their 
position of public responsibility to re- 
quest the deferment of men whose serv- 
ices as teachers are necessary to the 
war effort. Yet these same officials often 
hesitate to make such requests or ap- 
peals for deferment lest the public 
wrongly infer that these officers are try- 
ing to secure official favors for teachers 
as a class, and despite the fact that 
ample provisions for requesting defer- 
ment and making appeals are made. 


6. In general, occupational deferments, 
which may not be granted for more 
than 6 months in any case, should 
not ke requested heyond the end of 
the current school year. 

If every effort to find or train replace- 
ments fails, requests for deferment may 
be renewed. The need for able-bodied 
men is increasing greatly, however, and 
school administrators should cooperate 
fully with the Selective Service local 
boards. 


7. Before requesting deferment for 
teachers in tial fields, school 
officers should exhaust every avail- 
able source of supply of replacements 
of qualified teachers in such fields. 
Such action is in accordance with the 

spirit and letter of the Selective Service 

laws and regulations. The supply of 
men is severely limited, and cooperation 
in. winning the war implies cooperation 
in releasing such men whenever possible. 
Many sources of teacher supply are nor- 
mally available, and intensive search 
may still reveal a few applicants. There 
is an average of 25 institutions per State 
that educate and place teachers. In 
addition, there are more than 100 pub- 
lic or private teacher-placement offices 
in the United States. There are sur- 
pluses of teachers in many large cities, 
and there is usually a local reservoir 









of married women ex-teachers, and of 
former college students qualified to teach. 
General publicity can be given the 
importance of and need for teachers in 
the emergency. Men not soon to be 
called to service sometimes can be found, 
and there are other sources of supply. 
Educators can cooperate in making po- 
tential manpower available by breaking 
down artificial restrictions against non- 
resident and married women teachers, 
and by certificating teachers who fail 
to meet less important requirements. 
The Selective Service local boards must 
now secure increasing numbers of men 
by reclassification. The school must be- 
come adjusted to the loss of a growing 
number of men teachers; and it is not 
too early to explore and develop every 
new channel of supply possible, and to 
locate such reserves as may be found. 


8. Responsible State and local school 
officers and organizations should 
give full, accurate, and timely infor- 
mation to Selective Service local 
boards, to the State director, and to 
the War Manpower Commission con- 
cerning serious teacher shortages in 
essential teaching fields. 

There is evidence that Selective Serv- 
ice boards are not fully informed con- 
cerning the need for deferment in cer- 
tain essential teaching fields. School of- 
ficers have or can secure the facts. In 
no sense, however, should educational 
organizations act as “pressure groups” 
in dealing with State and local Selective 
Service officers; their services should be 
primarily informational. 

Periodic studies of the needs for teach- 
ers in relation to the supply should be 
made in order to provide accurate in- 
formation. Many of the State depart- 
ments of education have made no sys- 
tematic studies of shortage conditions 
in their States, hence are poorly in- 
formed about such conditions. Much 
more should be done by educators 
through research and publication to make 
serious losses in educational personnel 
generally known to Selective Service 
boards, State directors, and citizens. It 
is also desirable to make generally known 
the very considerable demands upon 
teachers for important war services con- 
ducted through the schools. 


9. Cemmunications from National Head- 
quarters, Selective Service System, 
dealing with policies related to the 
deferment of teachers should be 
worded as clearly as possible, and 
should be called more effectively to 
the attention of local Selective Serv- 
ice boards. 


A frequent comment noted concern- 
ing the operation of the Selective Serv- 
ice System is that, while satisfactory 
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: memoranda and bulletins emanate from 
National or State headquarters, the local 
boards for some reason appear not to 
be sufficiently informed concerning the 
contents of these communications, or at 

least not to observe the suggestions 

made. 


10. Reliable and current information 
relative to the manpower needs of 
the armed forces and the war pro- 
duction industries would assist in 
stabilizing and clarifying the exist- 
ing teacher deferment situation. 

Teachers, as well as many other citi- 
zens, do not always appreciate the tre- 
mendous needs for manpower in both 
military and production services in the 
present war. Many Americans have yet 
to learn the full meaning of total war. 

Few fully appreciate the fact that criti- 

cal shortages of manpower in every 

field and on every level may be expected 
if the war continues for an extended 
period. 

11. As soon as the plans of the military 
services and Selective Service Sys- 
tem can be revealed safely with 
respect to the time and type of in- 
duction of youths under 20 years 
of age into the armed forces, such 
plans should be made widely known 
so that educational administrators 
and the young men themselves can 
make their plans accordingly. 

The withdrawal of 18- and 19-year old 
men from college into service may con- 
stitute the greatest student loss yet felt 
in teacher-education institutions because 
of Selective Service. Plans for staffing 
colleges as well as public schools will be 
seriously affected. With the supply of 
men teachers depleted at the source of 
preparation, the schools will face a crisis, 
and they should plan now to meet it. 

Great confusion, restlessness, and lack 

of effort on the part of the young men 

can also be avoided by early announce- 
ment of the plans for their mobilization. 

The planning of college training for es- 

sential nonmilitary occupations, and the 

coordination of existing plans for mili- 

tary and premilitary training would be 

facilitated by such announcement. 


12. Local school boards should grant 
leaves of absence, or otherwise pre- 
serve the employment rights of em- 
ployees entering the armed forces. 

A selectee drawn from the teaching 
profession should be assured of reem- 
ployment at the end of his military serv- 
ice. Further, his professional rights 
with respect to retirement, efficiency 
ratings, and _ certification privileges 
should be carefully safeguarded. These 
practices, which are in keeping with the 

Spirit of announced Government poli- 

cies, are followed widely throughout the 

country. 








13. The full utilization of each man’s 
talents where they are most needed 
to serve the National interest should 
be sought by school administrators 
and by the man himself, as well as 
by Selective Service boards and the 

ar Manpower Commission. 

Deferment, if wisely planned, confers 
upon a teacher the privilege of perform- 
ing greater wartime service than he 
could otherwise render. Deferment is not 
considered by good Americans as a lucky 
escape from dangerous or arduous serv- 
ice with the armed forces. If a teacher 
is deferred, he-should continue in full- 
time work of maximum utility in winning 
the war. 

Many school courses can be reor- 
ganized to meet wartime needs more 
fully. There is no place for “teaching 
as usual,” if National needs are not ac- 
corded first place in the instruction 
given. Part-time teachers of nonessen- 
tial subjects who are deferred because of 
their part-time assistance in essential 
subjects should be assigned full-time 
work in essential subjects, if additional 
personnel is needed and if such trans- 
fer is practicable. Not only can the 
streamlining of work be made to assist in 
winning the war, but it will also go far 
toward enabling the deferred teacher to 
engage happily and effectively in work 
that is of vital importance in wartime. 


B. Proposals for Action 


It is proposed that the Chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission and the 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency direct the appropriate units un- 
der his supervision to take the following 
actions in cooperation with, or through, 
the U. S. Office of Education: 


1. In cooperation with State depart- 
ments of education, extend the present 
investigations and related activities of 
the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, the United States 
Employment Service, and other govern- 
mental agencies, to include studies of 
teacher shortages on elementary, second- 
ary, and college levels; and make the 
results of such studies known to the 
State departments of education, to Na- 
ional Headquarters of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, to State directors of Selective 
Service, and to local Selective Service 
boards. 

2. Invite the State departments of ed- 
ucation and the presidents of colleges 
and universitigs, to cooperate with the 
National Roster and with the United 
States Employment Service in making 
the above studies, and to supplement 
those where necessary to make available 
reasonably complete information on 
teacher shortages in all subjects and 
grades in public schools and colleges; 
and when serious shortages of men for 
whom replacements cannot be found in 
fields essential to the war effort are dis- 





covered, to make recommendations con- 
cerning the need for deferments of-men 
in such fields. 

3. Request the State departments of 
education to forward regularly their 
study reports and recommendations con- 
cerning teacher shortages in essential 
fields to local Selective Service boards, 
State directors of Selective Service, the 
War Manpower Commission, and local 
county and city school employing offices. 

4. Inform the State departments of 
education and presidents of colleges and 
universities, systematically and fully con- 
cerning the needs of the military service 
and war production industries for man- 
power, and concerning the specific na- 
tional services most needed on the part 
of men teachers. 

5. Advise Selective Service boards to 
consider the granting of temporary de- 
ferment to individual teachers in essen- 
tial fields, for whom replacements are not 
available. 

6. Urge Government departments to 
uSe great caution in filling positions in 
the Government with teachers in critical 
shortage fields, with a view to the main- 
tenance of an adequate supply of workers 
in the future. 

7. Request the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of Navy to use great care 
in calling to active duty members of 
Reserve Corps who are holding important 
teaching positions in critical fields. While 
this point is not directly connected with 
Selective Service, it bears upon Selective 
Service in that teachers called to active 
duty from the reserve status deplete the 
supply of teachers and thus make calls 
by the Selective Service all the more 
serious. 

Committee: 
Benjamin W. Frazier. 
William G. Carr. 
L. H. Dennis, 


Suggestions For 
Refresher Courses For 
In-Service Training 
of Teachers 


Many schools throughout the country 
have found it necessary to fill vacancies 
in their teaching staffs through the use 
of a variety of make-shift methods. They 
have recalled former teachers to active 
service; they have shifted regular teach- 
ers from the fields in which they have 
had major preparation to fields of minor 
interest to them; they have employed 
local people who, while they have cer- 
tain essential educational or technical 
equipment, are in a professional sense 
by no means trained for teaching. With 
such conditions prevailing in our schools, 
the maintenance of high standards of 
instruction, always a difficult problem, 
takes on critical significance. Meagerly 
equipped teachers will need careful, in- 
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telligent supervision, as well as wisely 
planned in-service study programs. 

For many years, well-trained thor- 
oughly competent teachers, fully con- 
versant with the best contemporary ed- 
ucational thought, have recognized the 
necessity of providing systematically for 
their own continuous professional growth. 
In response to the demand thus created, 
school systems have developed impres- 
sive supervisory programs and teachers’ 
colleges have organized elaborate exten- 
sion services. The necessity of continu- 
ing and improving the work of these 
agencies under present conditions is ap- 
parent, but complicating factors of a 
serious nature will force a complete re- 
organization of the programs. Their 
content must be determined by the im- 
mediate need of “refresher” experiences 
in great variety for former teachers, and 
always in terms of the welfare of their 
students. It must be recognized that 
in-service training personnel has been 
depleted by the transfer of members 
of supervisory staffs and of teachers col- 
lege faculties to active war service. 

Transportation difficulties will compel 
the maximum use of local resources and 
the wisest type of cooperative planning. 
These facts seem to warrant the formula- 
tion of some suggestions which may he 
helpful to school officers confronted with 
the problem of keeping our schools on a 
high plane of efficiency in these difficult 
times. ; 


Focus on Present Problems 


School systems and teacher-training 
institutions must share the responsibility 
of in-service training of teachers in a 
more significant sense than in the past. 
It cannot be overemphasized that the 
procedures used must give first consider- 
ation to the urgent and immediate and 
very practical needs of teachers, espe- 
cially the needs of those who have been 
recalled to the service after several years 
of absence. All other considerations are 
subordinate to these. Time-honored 
and thoroughly defensible programs, 
based upon the assumption that the pre- 
service training of teachers is up-to-date 
and adequate, must be revised to meet the 
new demands of a new personnel. 

Necessary changes, however, need not 
weaken the intellectual quality of the 
work nor destroy its value to teachers 
as significant long-range growth experi- 
ences. Focusing attention, in supervi- 
sion and in professional study, on the 
genuine present problems of teachers 
will undoubtedly improve the quality of 
both services. Flexibility in organiza- 
tion and in spirit and a determination 
to use to the utmost all resources avail- 





able despite traditions, precedents, and 
vested interests will be imperative. 

In planning for the supervision of in- 
struction and the in-service training of 
teachers, such considerations as the fol- 
lowing deserve attention. 


Basic Considerations 


I. City, town, and county school systems 
* should: 


(1) Decentralize supervision 


(a) by making wide use, for the 
benefit of all, of the skill of any teach- 
ers who show superiority in any field 

(b) by providing for novice and 
former teachers the guidance of master 
teachers in the system with whom they 
can have constant and immediate 
contact 

(ec) by arranging with teachers to 
share the products of their planning 
and study with other teachers who 
have similar duties and problems. 


(2) Relieve teachers and supervisors of 
as much administrative detail as possible 
so their time may be free for the all- 
important function of safeguarding and 
improving the quality of instruction. 

(3) Assemble with the assistance of 
the teachers themselves all kinds of sup- 
plies and teaching aids in depots conven- 
iently located for quick use. 

(4) Provide short, well-annotated 
reading lists on various topics and prob- 
lems with which teachers have to deal. 

(5) Catalog, and assist teachers in 
making use of all community resources, 
physical and personal, which might con- 
tribute to the quality of their instruction. 

(6) Conduct demonstrations and pre- 
pare exhibits which will clearly reveal to 
teachers the essential characteristics of 
good teaching. 

(7) Provide for observation of practice 
and exchange of opinion and plans 
among teachers. 

(8) Build programs for general teach- 
ers’ meetings around problems closely 
related to school practice rather than 
around theoretical questions valuable in 
themselves but only remotely concerned 
with classroom activities. 

(9) Provide for frequent small meet- 
ings of homogeneous local groups in 
lieu of large meetings at more distant 
places. 

(10) Send out frequently from super- 
visory offices mimeographed, practical, 
down-to-earth suggestions and well-se- 
lected packets of materials for teacher 
and pupil use. 

(11) Set up supervisory centers within 
schools and at conveniently located 
places where teachers can work on their 
problems in the evening and on week- 
ends under competent guidance. 


II. Teacher-training institutions should: 


(1) Provide by extension broad courses 
concerned directly with and growing im- 
mediately out of the problems of teach- 
ers. 

(2) Abandon for the time being for- 
mal curriculum patterns and courses 








which postpone too long the considera- 
tion of teaching problems. 

(3) Organize courses dealing both with 
subject-matter and teaching method un- 
der the cooperative direction of special- 
ists from both fields. 

(4) Make generous use of local super- 
visors and master teachers as instructors 
in extension courses. 

(5) Resort to any devices, such as 
correspondence courses and local study 
groups, which in the past have proved 
helpful to teachers and which now may 
obviate the necessity of excessive travel 
by faculty members and by teachers 
themselves. 

(6) Prepare packets of materials, pic- 
tures, slides, records, etc., for loan to 
teachers. 

(7) Establish faculty advisory commit- 
tees to function as clearing houses and 
bureaus of information for teachers who 
wish to consult them. 

(8) Send out members of the faculty 
and advanced students to communities 
in particular need where they will act as 
helping teachers for brief intervals of 
service. 

(9) Subordinate for teachers the ac- 
cumulation of credit toward cegrees to 
the acquisition of points of view and the 
mastery of technical procedures consist- 
ent with modern concepts of good teach- 
ing. 

(10) Acquaint teachers and commu- 
nities with the types of in-service train- 
ing opportunities available to them and 
make it as easy as possible for schools 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
afforded. 


Some Possible Ways of Retrain- 
ing Teachers in Service Dur- 
ing the War 


Since conditions differ greatly through- 
out the Nation, it is obvious that many 
approaches must be sought for the solu- 
tion of this problem. The educational 
leaders of each community should 
frankly recognize the seriousness of the 
problem and proceed to devise the best 
means within the educational resources 
available. Old patterns may be effective 
in some places while new or revised ones 
will be imperative in others. Practical- 
ity, imagination, and resourcefulness 
should characterize any program. The 
following plans are given not as patterns 
but as suggestions which may be ac- 
cepted, rejected, or modified to suit local 
conditions. 


I. On the 
institutions 

(1) Regular informational and tech- 
nical courses which may be needed as 
basic foundations.—Possibly fewer of 
these can be taken advantage of because 
of the difficulties of transportation, and 
because the returning teacher will want 
courses that give more immediate help 
with everyday classroom problems. 
Teachers should be invited to describe 
courses they need and efforts should be 
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THE WAR AND LIBRARIES 


The Office of Education’s War- 
time Commission commends pub- 
lic and other libraries of the 
United States for the wartime 
services offered to the American 
people through their war infor- 
mation centers and other depart- 
ments. It recommends the con- 
tinuation and expansion of these 
services. 

In addition, it recommends that 
all libraries now emphasize the 
diffusion of information on the 
problems and issues which con- 
front us, in connection with: 
Winning the war, planning for 
post-war America, planning for 
the post-war world. 

The people of the United States 
must understand the issues, form 
intelligent opinions about them, 
and influence those decisions 
which determine national policy. 

The Wartime Commission, 
therefore, urges that all libraries 
(1) provide generously the books 
and other materials which will 
contribute to the people’s under- 
standing of the issues; and (2) 
get for such materials the widest 
possible reading. 

Thus the library can make a 
Significant contribution to in- 
formed and independent think- 
ing which is essential both to the 
war effort and to the maintenance 
of a democracy. 











made to organize such courses even 
though they do not appear ‘in the cata- 
log statements and even though they cut 
across eStablished lines of curriculum or- 
ganization. 


(2) On-campus long period laboratory 
courses or seminars.—These courses 
might well function at regular but in- 
frequent times and for several hours in 
one work period. For example, alter- 
nate Friday evening and all-day sessions 
on Saturdays could be held. Using a 
seminar or laboratory technique, the in- 
structors and students could attack many 
problems most effectively during this 
lengthened period. Long, infrequent ses- 
sions would cut unnecessary travel to the 
minimum. The problems considered in 
these seminars might well be provided by 
the teachers themselves; they can con- 
struct their own patterns as they go. 


(3) Institutes and conferences.—Two- 
or three-day institutes carefully planned 
and organized by the college will provide 
opportunity for small working groups un- 
der expert leadership to get help in spe- 
cific areas of difficulty. 





(4) Classroom observation and school 
demonstration.—Two- or three-day pe- 
riods devoted to observation of demon- 
strations followed by discussion have 
great possibilities. In programs of this 
nature, great care must be exercised in 
planning the activity of the children to 
be observed and in having the demon- 
strations conducted in schoolroom en- 
vironments similar to those in which the 
visiting teachers actually work. Wide 
participation in the follow-up conference 
is advisable. 


Il. Off-campus programs 


(1) Regular extension course Offer- 
ings similar in nature to I-1.—These can 
be offered where transportation facilities 
and the real needs of the teachers make 
it possible. 

(2) Extension programs.—Conducted 
in community centers where teachers 
may assemble for work similar to I-2. 

(3) Instructors from the field.—Pro- 
grams II-1 and II-2 may likewise be con- 
ducted by educational leaders other than 
those on the regular faculties of colleges 
and universities, Under some conditions, 
institutions may well appoint, on a tem- 
porary basis, leaders in the field as faculty 
members. Where course credit is in- 
volved, however, difficulties may arise 
where one in authority over teachers con- 
ducts the program. 

(4) Demonstrations such as those sug- 
gested under I-4 but organized, planned, 
and executed under local leadership.— 
Specialist consultants may be brought in 
when desirable and from any source 
within reach. 

(5) Curriculum study and revision ac- 
tivities centered about practical problems 
of child development in a local school 
system and in individual classrooms. 
Ordinarily such programs will be ini- 
tiated by local.leadership and with the 
objective of improving the education in 
the rooms of weak or recently returned 
teachers. Specialists may be called in 
from the outside when conditions justify. 


(6) Field institutes—Study institutes 
similar to I-3 but developed under the 
supervision of the local school system 
or a group of neighboring systems are 
possible. Participation by the teachers 
in planning and executing this type of 
activity seems commendable. 

(7) Individual and small group study.— 
Individual or small group study or re- 
search supervised by somewhat remote 
control is another possibility. With care- 
ful planning and by occasional confer- 
ence by educational leaders (either those 
attached to a teacher-training institu- 
tion or to the public schools) teachers 
may develop techniques and discover re- 
sources which not only solve immediate 
problems but increasingly make teachers 
capable of self-help. Once teachers be- 
come aware of weaknesses and problems 
and once they are given the tools for 
solution, future growth is practically 
assured. 

(8) Bulletins and reviews.—Bulletins 
sent out to stimulate teachers and to call 








their attention to problems (questions 
and answers) and to point out resources 
may prove helpful. These may take on 
many forms. Teachers may prepare 
many of them. Brevity, pointedness, and 
general attractiveness may well charac- 
terize such documents. 

(9) Traveling exhibits—Higher insti- 
tutions of learning and school adminis- 
trators may provide much help to teach- 
ers by sending out educational exhibits of 
many sorts. Planning and administering 
the exhibits is a most important factor. A 
first-hand knowledge of the most com- 
mon problems and weaknesses of the 
teacher should serve as a basis for se- 
lecting the materials of an exhibit. 

(10) Providing helpful professional 
reading.—Traveling libraries and plans 
for circulating professional books, pam- 
phlets, and magazines can prove of great 
value, particularly in rural districts or 
where schools are widely separated. 

(11) Visual-audio aids—The oppor- 
tunities in this field for giving aid to 
teachers are already great and the re- 
sources are growing at a tremendous rate. 
Services of this nature may enrich the 
program of countless schoolrooms during 
this difficult period. 

(12) Correspondence courses.—In 
some areas, the distances are so great 
and transportation so difficult that edu- 
cational correspondence courses may be 
advisable. Every attempt should be 
made with such ventures to make the 
material vital to the teacher. The im- 
personal formal “lesson” should be dis- 
placed by a personal informal considera- 
tion of vital understandings and of the 
practical problems to be met- by the 
teacher, 

(13) Combination radio-correspond- 
ence-conference course—Under some 
conditions, teachers may be helped by 
a carefully planned program which may 
utilize a combination of communication 
media for rounding out the course. A 
considerable portion may be done on a 
regular local radio hour. This might 
well be supplemented by correspondence. 
An occasional individual or group con- 
ference might be held to clarify issues, 
answer problems, and correct misunder- 
standings. 


Committee: 

Clyde M. Hill, Yale University, 
Chairman, 

Finis E. Engleman, New Haven 
State Teachers College. 


E. S. Evenden, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Kenneth L. Heaton, Commission on 
Teacher Education. 

Alice V. Keliher, New York Uni- 
versity. 


John Lund, Office of Education, Ez 
Officio. 
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Statement on Occupa- 
tional Information 
and Guidance 


Previous statements of the Wartime 
Commission and the present conclusions 
of the National Institute for Education 
and the War have emphasized sharply 
the role of occupational information and 
guidance in the war effort of the schools 
and colleges. Specific guidance pro- 
cedures are essential both to counsel 
youth in their response to apparently 
conflicting demands for their services, 
and also to assist the schools and col- 
leges in the wise utilization of their pro- 
gram of training for war purposes. 

Plans are now being proposed nation- 
ally which will require immediate appli- 
cation of guidance methods by all schools 
and colleges desiring to participate in the 
all-out war program. Proposals include 
the use of much occupational informa- 
tion, the inventorying of the abilities and 
aptitudes of students, individual counsel- 
ing, and other measures. These plans 
are all related to the war program, and 
require considerable in-service training 
of school and college personnel not ac- 
quainted with such procedures, and con- 
siderable adaptation in programs already 
in existence. 

Plans for post-war adjustment of the 
demobilized, both military and civilian, 
involve guidance procedures basically of 
the same nature. Any steps now taken 
can be of greatest service in training 
personnel and stimulating public under- 
standing for the attack on this problem. 

Surveys reveal that thousands of sec- 
ondary schools now provide no organ- 
ized guidance procedures. Moreover, in 
nearly half the States no trained per- 
sonnel is now available on the State 
level to assist these schools to initiate 
necessary measures’ or to help other 
schools to adapt present programs to war 
needs. 

It is, therefore, recommended that: 


(1) Each State department of educa- 
tion now without such provisions take 
adequate measures on the State level to 
assist its schools and colleges in inaugu- 
rating necessary guidance procedures or 
in adapting procedures already in exist- 
ence to war needs. 

(2) That each local school system and 
institution take immediate steps to or- 
ganize from its present personnel and 
resources those provisions for guidance 
necessary for full participation in the 
war program. ° 

(3) That the U. S. Office of Education 
supply to the States through its present 
provisions for guidance services, aug- 
mented as necessary, all the assistance 
within its power to assist the States in 
carrying out these recommendations. 





FUEL OIL 


The oil fuel situation provides a 
crisis which requires the close and 
immediate attention of school 
and college administrators. The 
U.S. Office of Education Wartime 
Commission, therefore, makes the 
following statement and recom- 
mendation with regard to the use 
of fuel oil by educational institu- 
tions. This statement is made in 
cooperation with the Office of Pe- 
troleum Coordinator for War: 

1. The prompt cooperation of 
many school systems and institu- 
tions in already converting from 
Oil to another fuel for space and 
central heating, is acknowledged 
and commended. 

2. All other school systems and 
institutions whose plants are 
adaptable to such a measure are 
urged to convert at once, prefer- 
ably for the use of coal. 

3. In cases where conversion 
is impossible, it is urged that every 
measure of economy in the use of 
oil for space and central heating 
be adopted which is justifiable 
after due regard for the health of 
pupils and teachers. 

4. Although there are, at pres- 
ent, no limitations on the use of 
fuel oil for the heating of schools 
and colleges, there can be no 
guarantee that supplies of fuel 
oil for such users will always be 
available. In the contingency, 
therefore, that the supply may 
fail at unpredictable times and 
points, educational administra- 
tive authorities are urged to plan, 
at once, emergency measures 
which may be adopted with the 
least disturbance to essential edu- 
cational procedures and respon- 
sibilities, should such a contin- 
gency occur. 











Emergency Pay Increases 
for Seattle Teachers 

Emergency pay increases ranging from 
$100 to $150 for the year 1942-43 for the 
teachers of the Seattle, Washington, pub- 
lic schools have been authorized recently 
by the board of education of that city. 

The plan adopted by the board provides 
that any teacher whose salary is $1,800 
or less will receive $150 in addition to 
the regular pay during the year, any 
whose salary is between $1,800 and $1,900 
will receive $120, and any whose salary 
is $1,900 or above will receive $100. 


War Training Films 
Announced 


The release of 15 additional sound mo- 
tion pictures (16mm) in its war training 
film production program is announced by 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

The following subjects are listed: 


Bench Work 
(Complete set, $103.66) 


34. Cutting Thread with Taps and Dies. 
700 feet. Cost, $15.87. 


The job problem requires the tapping 
of a blind hole in a fuel pump body and 
the threading of a stud bolt. Shows cor- 
rect use of the taper tap, the plug tap, 
and the bottoming tap as well as assem- 
bly of dies. 


35. Scraping Flat Surfaces. 500 feet. 
Cost, $11.87. 

Explains the operations, methods, and 
procedures used in hand scraping flat 
surfaces to a surface plate. Problem is 
hand-scraping a fuel pump body to pro- 
duce a liquid-tight joint. Five common 
forms of hand scrapers are shown. 


36. Fitting and Scraping Small Bearings. 
725 feet. Cost, $16.37. x 

The scraping of split and solid bearings, 

the laying out and chipping of oil grooves 

are demonstrated in considerable detail. 


37. Reaming with Straight Hand Ream- 
ers. 650 feet. Cost, $14.87. 


Hand reaming a bearing with a straight 
fluted reamer and hand reaming a gear 
blank with a spiral fluted reamer are 
demonstrated. 


38. Reaming with Taper Hand Reamers. 
550 feet. Cost, $12.87. 

This motion picture shows and explains 
the tools, operations, methods, and pro- 
cedures used in taper hand reaming. 
Hand reaming of a taper pin hole through 
a shaft and collar and taper reaming a 
dowel pin hole are shown. 


39. Centering Small Stock. 426 feet. 
Cost, $8.97. 

Shows the tools used and the methods 
followed when locating the center of 
round, square, and rectangular pieces. 
Shows use of (1) a flat surface, V blocks, 
and surface gage, (2) hermaphrodite cali- 
Pers, (3) center head and rule. 


40. Laying Out Small 
feet. Cost, $13.37. 
Shows the methods and procedures 
used when laying out a small casting for 
drilling. Pictured are a casting for a 
circular saw bracket in which the bolt 
holes must be located in relation to the 
saw bearing and the location and punch 
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marking of six regularly spaced bolt holes 
on a pipe flange casting. 


41. Fundamentals of Filing. 450 feet. 
Cost, $9.47. 


Motion pictures are combined with 
commentary to define the terms used, 
to distinguish the various kinds of files, 
and to indicate the general type of work 
that each kind of file does best. 


Action, Use, and Care of Single Point 
Cutting Tools 


(Complete set, $17.94.) 


42. Fundamentals of Side Cutting Tools. 
400 feet. Cost, $8.47. 

A single point side cutting tool in ac- 
tion. The film gives (1) the name and 
location of each part of the tool, (2) the 
job the tool has to do, (3) an explana- 
tion of how cutting metal and carrying 
off the heat generated affects shape, 
setting, care. 


43. Fundamentals of End Cutting Tools. 

450 feet. Cost, $9.47. 

Seven representative tools are shown 
in action. Grooving or nicking tool. 
Parting tool.. Radius tool. Threading 
too]. Sheer cut finishing tool. Round 
nosed, finishing tool. Side facing tool. 


The Engine Lathe 
(Complete set $28.24) 
44. Turning a Taper with Tailstock Set 

Over. 650 feet. Cost, $14.87. 

The purpose of this picture is to show 
the operations and sequences followed 
when turning a taper on a lathe with the 
tailstock set over. The three methods 
commonly used when turning tapers on a 
lathe are explained. 

45. Cutting an External Acme Thread. 

575 feet. Cost, $13.37. 

Object of this picture is to show meth- 
Ods used and sequences followed when 
cutting an external acme thread. The 
various steps followed when taking the 
roughing cut are shown in detail from 
the beginning of the cut to the finish. 


CGperations on the Sensitive Drill 

(Complete set $7.97) 

46> Drilling a Hole in a Pin. 375 feet. 
Cost, $7.97. 

This picture shows the operations and 
sequences followed when drilling a hole 
in each end of a steel pin. Two methods 
are shown: drilling to a layout; and 
drilling with a jig. 

Operations on the Vertical Drill 

(Complete set $31.24) 

47. Locating Holes, Drilling and Tap- 
ping in Cast Iron. 650 feet. Cost, 
$14.87. 

Methods and sequences followed when 
drilling and tapping cast iron. The 
method of setting the machine, opera- 


tion, and the precautions the operator 

must take are shown in detail. 

48. Countersinking, Counterboring and 
Spot Facing. 725 feet. Cost, $16.37. 
The object of this picture is to show 

the methods and sequences followed when 

setting up a vertical drill for three dif- 
ferent production jobs. 

Inquiries regarding these films should 
be directed to Castle Films, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
This firm holds the contract for distribu- 
tion of Office of Education war training 
pictures. 


Footballs Down 


Price Increases Partially 
Rescinded 


Retail prices for footballs, basketballs, 
and certain other sporting goods used in 
the fall season will be subStantially re- 
duced as a result of agreements by four 
leading manufacturers of sporting goods 
to rescind part of their price increases, 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
announced. . 

The agreements became effective July 
8, 1942, and reduced the manufacturers’ 
prices to distributors and the actual or 
suggested trade or consumers’ prices. 
Since manufacturers’ prices from Jan- 
uary 1942, have been at levels 5 to 30 
percent above October 1941, the actions 
effect a substantial reduction in price to 
distributors and dealers. 


Saving Passed on to Consumer 


It is estimated by OPA officials that 
the savings to consumers will amount to 
about $150,000, or 10 percent of current 
retail prices. Wholesale and retail sales 
of these items are covered by Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 210 (Fall and Winter 
Seasonal Commodities) which became 
effective August 31, 1942. Under this 
regulation a retailer selects the lower 
price resulting from formulas based on 
average cost and current cost computa- 
tions as the maximum price. Since the 
manufacturers’ price reduction reduces 
the prices resulting from application of 
both these formulas, the savings effected 
are passed on to the consumer. 

The agreements do not cover articles 
already sold or delivered, although some 
companies have declared that their price 
reductions will apply to past sales and de- 
liveries. Manufacturers who signed the 
agreement account for 75 percent of the 
total $5,000,000 annual production of 
these articles. Other manufacturers are 
expected to bring their prices into line 
with those of the four companies. 





Director of Education 
Section Appointed 


The U. S. Treasury Department an- 
nounces the appointment of Homer w. 
Anderson as director of the Education 
Section of its War Savings Staff. 

As president of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators, Dr. 
Anderson has a broad acquaintance 
among educators of the United States. 
He was formerly superintendent of 
schools in Omaha, Nebr., and more re- 
cently in St. Louis, Mo. 


important New Objective 

In entering upon his new position, Dr. 
Anderson made the following statement: 

“In the Education Section of the War 
Savings Staff, I believe we must develop 
an educational program by which the 
schools of America may be Of the greatest 
aid in winning the war—the most crucial 
struggle the country has ever faced. Al- 
ready the schools of America have ren- 
dered magnificent service. They have 
trained over 212 million industrial work- 
ers. This means that much of our fine 
record of production is directly due to the 
school training program. In our armed 
forces today the proportion of high- 
school graduates is 10 times as great as in 
the last war. This means that a large 
group of men have been better trained 
in mathematics and science as well as 
in hand skills and technical studies. 
Thus they are better prepared for mod- 
ern mechanized warfare. Without this 
trained personnel the rapid progress of 
the mechanized army of today would 
have been impossible. 

“Now we are in the midst of total war. 
Not only are our armed forces at war, but 
our factories are at war, our farms are 
at war, and our schools are at war. 
Hence, an important new objectivé of 
our schools must We to assist in achieving 
victory and _establishing permanent 
peace. 

“Sharing in total war means helping to 
finance the war. It means buying war 
stamps and bonds and understanding 
why the purchase of bonds and stamps 
will help to win the war now and estab- 
lish the peace after the war.” 

Under the direction of Dr. Anderson, 
the Education Section of the War Savings 
Staff is sponsoring the Schools at War 
Program which “is intended to unify and 
intensify the war work of students so 
that they may better understand their 
obligations in total war.” 

Suggestions for the program are given 
in the official Schools at War Handbook 
which is available to every teacher 
through his school or district super- 
intendent, 
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In what condition are the young men 
who are being inducted into active serv- 
ice with the United States Army Air 
Forces? Are they deficient educationally 
or physically? If there are important 
deficiencies, what are they and what 
should be done about them? 

These are questions which teachers 
and school administrators are asking. 
They are legitimate questions, for schools 
are being asked to harness their facilities 
more closely to the needs of the armed 
forces. They are being asked to reor- 
ganize the high-school curriculum to 
provide youth with adequate prepara- 
tion for active participation in the war 
effort including special courses in pre- 
flight and pre-aircraft maintenance 
aeronautics. If educators are effectively 
to accomplish this important job they 
must know answers to these funda- 
mental questions. Here are some sug- 
gestions: 

Deficient in Fundamentals 

In a recent address before the Insti- 
tute on Education And The War, Brig. 
Gen. L. S. Kuter, Deputy Chief of Air 
Staff, made the following statement: 

“The Army Air Forces, and for that 
matter the Army in general, are finding 
that young men coming into the armed 
forces are deficient in the fundamentals. 
More specifically, their physical condi- 
tion is none too good, very few are able 
practically to apply principles of math- 
ematics to simple military problems, far 
too few are well-grounded in basic prin- 
ciples of physics, and very few have been 
initiated to even an elementary under- 
standing of aeronautics. 

“Little or no attention has been given 
in our schools to helping youth become 
acquainted with the Army as a great na- 
tional institution with its customs and 
traditions. More emphasis should be 
placed on the importance of the school 
shop in training both boys and girls in 
the use of hand tools. For this is a war 
of machines, and never in the history of 
this great country have we been so de- 
pendent on men who can use their hands 
as well as their heads.” 

This statement provides an Outline of 


AU. S. Army Air Forces 
High-School Training for the AAF 


the various segments of the senior high 
school curriculum which augment the 
training program of the Army Air 
Forces. In brief it is a matter of pro- 
viding air men of tomorrow with basic, 
fundamental subject matter. 

The two educational organizations of 
the Army Air Forces, the Flying Training 
Command and the Technical Training 
Command, are equipped to give our avi- 
ation cadets and enlisted men the various 
kinds of specialized training which are 
essential to air warfare. But more at- 
tention could be given to this all-impor- 
tant specialized training if the Air 
Forces instructors did not need to spend 
so much time in reviewing and teaching 
the fundamentals of mathematics, 
physics, and other subjects which are 
and should be taught in schools. The 
result would be more efficient air crews 
and ground crews, and a reduction in the 
length of the Army training courses. 
With a production program calling for 
125,000 planes in 1943, it is obvious that 
nothing less than maximum efforts will 
be enough to train the required flying 
and maintenance personnel. 

Qualifying Examination 

To build the overwhelming superiority 
jin the air which is essential to victory, 
we must train thousands of flying offi- 
cers—bombardiers, navigators, and pi- 
lots. These men train as aviation cadets, 
and prior to last spring, had to have at 
least 2 years of college training in or- 
der to qualify. Today, however, young 
men are being taken directly from high 
schools. All candidates for aviation ca- 
det training are given a Standard quali- 
fying examination to weed out boys who 
do not have satisfactory aptitude for 
successfully completing the training 
course. 

In this connection the following find- 
ings of the Army Air Forces’ Psycholog- 
ical Division are of interest: It is reported 
that recent surveys indicate that in some 
high schools as many as 70 percent of the 
boys in the graduating class are able to 
pass the qualifying examination with sat- 
isfactory marks, while in other high 
schools as few as 20 percent of all male 


graduates are able to achieve this mark. 
Roughly speaking, only about half of the 
high-school graduates in general may be 
expected to achieve a passing score. 
However, it is interesting to note that 
those who pass are not necessarily the 
top half of the class as indicated by the 
ordinary tests of verbal or academic in- 
telligence. 

This situation is no doubt due to the 
fact that aptitude needed by an aviation 
cadet is more of the practical and me- 
chanical type than of the verbal type 
measured by most of the intelligence 
tests. The number of eligibles is further 
reduced when the physical examinations 
are applied. These findings are addi- 
tional indications cf the need for cer- 
tain revisions in the secondary school 
curriculum. 

Curriculum Changes 

There are many practical ways in 
which high schools can materially aid 
the building of American air power. 

First, the importance of mathematics 
is evidenced by the fact that it is neces- 
Sary to give refresher courses to the 
aviation cadets. Any young man who 
expects to become a bombardier, a navi- 
gator, pilot, or ground officer, or tg serve 
as an enlisted man in a technical capac- 
ity, such as aircraft mechanic, armorer, 
or in any of a number of other technical 
jobs, should have solid grounding in 
mathematics including the fundamental 
processes, equations, and formulas. 

In this connection school authorities 
can examine some of the new mathe- 
matics texts which have been written in 
terms of aviation problems. Also it is 
suggested that teachers of mathematics 
obtain a copy of the Army’s manual en- 
titled, Mathematics for Pilot Trainees, 
(TM 1-900) which is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 

Second, revisions should be made in 
science and physics courses. During the 
past 25 years physics courses have been 
influenced to a great extent by the physics 
of automobiles. The tremendous impor- 
tance of the airplane more than justifies 
a new emphasis on the basic principles of 
flight. Much time could be well spent 
on aircraft structures and in the field of 
aero-dynamics. Such instruction would 
be even more valuable if many of the 
principles taught in the classroom were 
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applied in the construction of flying air- 
plane models. For numerous practical 
suggestions, write for Leaflet No. 63, Pre- 
Flight Aeronautics in Secondary Schools 
issued by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Single copies free as long as supply lasts. 

Third, the importance of physical fit- 
ness cannot be too greatly emphasized. 
The rigors of air combat require physical 
proficiency. The Army Air Forces need 
men who have good body control and co- 
ordination, young men with plenty of 
stamina who understand the importance 
of teamwork. Games such as baseball, 
football, soccer, and volley ball teach the 
value of teamwork. They help to develop 
that competitive spirit which makes a 
man hang on even when the going gets 
tough. 

Boxing, wrestling, tumbling, acrobatics, 
and gymnastics are especially good for 
developing a sense of “whereaboutness” 
which is extremely important to the air 
crews as they roll and dive through the 
skies. The school physical education de- 
partments should provide ways and 
means of giving every high-school boy a 
thorough physical examination so that 
he will know how he stacks up with the 

Forces physical standards. Those 
with physical deficiencies should be given 
the proper corrective exercises. 

Fourth, young men anticipating active 
service with the Army Air Forces must 
be able to express themselves clearly. 
Because they must be able to give direc- 
tions quickly and accurately and to as- 
similate and follow directions explicitly, 
the pre-aviation cadet should receive 
special training in English composition 
and public speaking. 

And last, every man in the Army must 
have a full understanding and a deep and 
abiding appreciation of the democratic 
way of life. He should be informed con- 
cerning the ways of dictatorship as com- 
pared with the American Way. The best 
soldier is the man who fights with real 
conviction, and the significance of this 
world-wide struggle is so far-reaching 
and so profound that it takes more than 
casual study to penetrate its real mean- 
ing. A course on what the war means to 
all of us should be established as a part 
of the work carried on in the social 
studies. 


Specialized Courses 

Naturally a far more comprehensive 
course in pre-military aviation training 
can be organized in a high school with 
2,000 students than in a school attended 
by 200. Some of the larger schools with 
excellent shops and science laboratories 
as well as sufficient expert teaching per- 
sonnel can develop numerous specialized 
courses. Sheet metal work, riveting, and 





welding, carburetion, A. C. and D. C. cir- 
cuits, aircraft drawing and blueprint 
reading, aircraft instruments, radio, me- 
teorology, air navigation, and many other 
subjects essential to the proper mainte- 
nance and operation of military aircraft 
should be offered as a part of the school 
program. 

From Defensive to Offensive 

American armed forces are now exe- 
cuting one of the most difficult maneu- 
vers in modern warfare, shifting from 
the defensive position to the offensive. 
Our Flying Fortresses and their crews 
are carrying the war to the enemy on 
the European continent. But to be effec- 
tive our aerial offensive must be a sus- 
tained, unrelenting attack directed at the 
enemies’ military vitals. It must be 
waged with such fury that key targets 
will be completely destroyed. That is the 
most important task of our growing air 
power. 

In other areas of the world our six- 
continent Air Force is organizing for 
large scale attack at the earliest possible 
moment. In Russia, India, Egypt, Aus- 
tralia, China, Hawaii, and in the Car- 
ribean area, the Army Air Forces are 
hard at work building air might which 
will give us supremacy in the air in every 
battle area. It is a gigantic task which 
must be accomplished quickly. But to do 
this all-important job we must have huin- 
dreds of thousands of men both on the 
ground and in the air to keep our planes 
fiying. To train the required manpower 
we must have the full assistance of the 
Nation-wide system of American educa- 
tion working in cooperation with the 
specialized training centers of the Army 
Air Forces. 

Never has the safety of our great 
country been so dependent upon the well 
trained heads and skilled hands of its 
citizens. If ignorance is ever bliss, it is 
not bliss these days, it is disaster! 


U. S. Navy 
Eligible for Glider Training 

Enlisted men of the Marine Corps may 
now apply for admission to flight train- 
ing leading to designation as naval avia- 
tion glider pilot. Heretofore, only naval 
aviation pilots have been eligible for this 
training. 

For admission to glider pilot training, 
a marine must be at least a private first 
class with 8 months’ active service. He 
must be physically qualified, tempera- 
mentally adapted, and less than 32 years 
of age. 

Applicants completing the flight train- 
ing for naval aviation glider pilot will be 
used as co-pilots of large transport 
gliders. 








All applications must be submitted to 
headquarters and must bear the endorse- 
ment of the candidate’s commanding 
officer. 


Athletic Coaches Train Navy Air Force 

A 1-month indoctrination course for 
125 prospective V-5 physical training in- 
structors has opened at Chapel Hill, N. Cc, 
The class is designed to meet the needs 
of the Navy’s rapidly growing air force 
and includes some of the top ranking 
athletic coaches. They will remain in a 
probationary status until the successful 
completion of the course. 

Four similar courses were conducted 
at the U. S. Naval Academy, graduating 
900 men who are now serving as officers 
at the Navy’s four pre-flight schools and 
at Naval Reserve Air Bases and Air Sta- 
tions from coast to coast. 

Instruction in Naval customs and tra- 
ditions, military drill, andthe sports that 
are used in the V-5 program will be given 
concentrated attention during the course. 


Civilian Flyers May Qualify 

Civilian aircraft pilots with the neces- 
Sary qualifications are now eligible to 
apply for a commission in the U. S. 
Marine Corps Reserve in flight status. 

Individuals who qualify for commis- 
sions will be detailed to duty as flight in- 
structors or transport pilots. Ordinarily 
these flyers will be commissioned as sec- 
ond lieutenants, although the rank in 
which a candidate is commissioned will 
depend upon his age, experience, and 
prominence in his field. 

Applicants must be between 18 and 39 
years of age, inclusive, and must be 
physically and psychologically qualified. 
They must hold an effective commercial 
pilot’s certificate or a private pilot’s cer- 
tificate with at least 300 hours flying time 
in aircraft of 100 horsepower or higher. 
Educational requirements are 2 years of 
college or equivalent training. 

Those with desirable pilot qualifica- 
tions will be ordered to refresher flight 
training, leading to designation as a 
naval aviator. Upon successfully com- 
pleting refresher flight training they 
will be detailed to duty as flight instruc- 
tors or transport pilots. 

Applications for refresher flight train- 
ing must be accompanied by a certified 
statement of flight time showing total 
pilot time with types of aircraft, total 
pilot time during the preceding 12 
months with types of aircraft, type of 
certificate of competency held including 
number and date of expiration and a 
résumé of aviation experience. 

Applicants may report to the nearest 
Marine recruiting office for information 
or direct to the nearest naval aviation 
cadet selection board for examination. 
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Higher Educational Institutions 
and the War 


Coordination of Instruction in 
Social Sciences 

A human relations center, coordinating 
instruction in all the social sciences, 
opened at Hampton Institute this fall. 
It provides “an integrated and functional 
approach” to the teaching of sociology, 
economics, political science, history, psy- 
chology, religion, labor problems, and 
cooperatives. 

The major objectives of the center are: 
(1) To provide all students at the college 
with a general background or orientation 
in the problems of human social living 
through observation and study of current 
“real life” material, (2) to equip instruc- 
tors to teach integrated social-science 
curricula in secondary schools, and (3) 
to provide a broad and sound foundation 
for more advanced work. A considerable 
amount of off-campus research and ob- 
servation is a feature of the work of the 
students. 

Requires Military Training 

Military training will be required of all 
men classified as freshmen, sophomores, 
and juniors, and first- and second-year 
students in trade courses at Hampton 
Institute. All students required to take 
the military training will be required to 
wear the prescribed military uniform at 
all times on campus, except while in their 
living quarters, or when engaged in work 
which may cause abuse to the uniform. 


Intercollegiate Football 

Wartime conditions produce a difficult 
situation for intercollegiate football. Re- 
cent information is to the effect that in- 
tercollegiate football has been dropped 
by the following schools, in some cases 
for theagiuration of the war: Hendrix Col- 
lege (Arkansas); Southwestern College 
(Kansas); Lenoir-Rhyne College (North 
Carolina) ; Thiel College (Pennsylvania) ; 
and Wagner College (New York). Some- 
time ago the University of Chicago an- 
nounced that it had dropped football as 
an intercollegiate sport. Ohio State Uni- 
versity, however, takes the attitude that 
the sport plays an important role in war- 
time, that football can do much to pre- 
serve a sense of balance that is the mark 
of a free people in time of stress. 


Courses in War Economics 

Two courses in economics that are di- 
rectly related to problems of the war 
are offered by Tulane University. One 
of these, entitled “The Economics of 
War,” begins with an exposition of the 





essential differences between the econom- 
ics of war and peace. It discusses in 
some detail: (a) Measures appropriate 
to the war goal, and (b) effects of these 
measures upon the different parts of the 
economy. 

The other course, a seminar, considers 
modern economic theories with particu- 
lar reference to conditions of full em- 
ployment, unemployment, and disem- 
ployment in peace as well as in war. 


Earn-While-You-Learn Plan 


The University of California has under 
way one “earn-while-you-learn” class, 
with a: major aircraft company paying 
selected trainees at the rate of $100 a 
month for the 3-month class. Two more 
such classes are about to begin. Pre- 
employment classes for war production 
jobs are suggested by the university as 
one way by which key industries can re- 
cruit the needed manpower for their 
work. 


War Year Courses 


Washington State College is launching 
war year courses, open to all interested 
men and women, and planned to teach 
students as rapidly as possible the special 
skills most needed in war industries and 
in the armed services. These courses are 
turned toward the urgent needs for 
mathematics, physics, meteorology, shop 
work, aeronautics, radio, blueprint and 
map reading, English, and anatomy. All 
of this work is on the college level and 
will count in full toward graduation. 


Military Training for Women 


From two widely separated institutions 
come evidences of interest in military 
training for women. At Pennsylvania 
State College nearly 75 women have re- 
quested military training courses that 
would enable them to qualify for WAAC 
or WAVES service after graduation. 

Washington State College is planning 
a military-type organization for women 
who are interested in later joining such 
auxiliary organizations as the WAACS 
and the WAVES. Permission to give the 
training has been granted by the Ninth 
Corps Area Headquarters. It is planned 
to begin with a uniformed group of as 
many as 100 women. 

Pre-Induction College Courses 

A conference was held recently at 
Northwestern University “to determine 
with as much precision as possible what 
work in astronomy, map interpretation, 





mathematics, meteorology, and physics, 
colleges and universities should provide 
for students who are looking forward to 
Service in various branches of the armed 
forces.” Officers of the Army and Navy 
and representatives of 42 institutions of 
higher education considered this prob- 
lem. 

Committees representing five fields of 
subject matter prepared courses of study 
which were presented to the entire con- 
ference, and in some cases were modified 
as a result of discussion. The report, en- 
titled Pre-Induction Courses in Astron- 
omy of Navigation, Map Interpretation, 
Mathematics, Meteorology, and Physics, 
is now available in pamphlet form, from 
Northwestern University, to persons en- 
gaged in the pre-induction training of 
college students. 


Helping To Win the 
War 


FFA Shows Results 


They purchased $1,528,450 worth of war 
bonds and stamps. 

They collected 76,892,033 pounds of 
scrap metal, 30,325,320 pounds of waste 
paper, 2,431,538 pounds of rubber, and 
594,869 pounds of rags. 

That is the record of the wartime ef- 
forts of the Future Farmers of America 
as shown by a summary of the annual 
reports for the year ended June 30, 1942. 
In addition to this record the reports 
showed that 48,594 FFA members (active 
and associate) are serving in the armed 
forces of the United States. W.A. Ross, 
secretary of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, and staff member of the U. S. Office 
of Education, states that the FFA has 
reached a total of 245,000 members. 


Germans Without Wagner 


The North Carolina Public School Bul- 
letin quotes Eduard Lindeman, New 
York School of Social Work, as follows: 

“Recent tests given young German 
prisoners in Canada show that, while 
they have high mechanical skill, they 
have little knowledge of cultural subjects 
and the social sciences. Furthermore, 
these young Germans have little or no 
initiative. They have to be told how to 
think, how to make their moral choices. 
Most of them never heard of Wagner. 
They have almost no Knowledge of art, 
music, and the many things which add 
to the finer side of living.” Dr. Linde- 
man warned that too much technology 
in the American high schools will “warp” 
our youth. 
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Regulations for Education and 


Training of 


Regulations governing the education 
and training of war workers under Pub- 
lic Law 647, 77th Congress, Second Ses- 
sion, issued by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education have recently been ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt. These 
regulations cover Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers, Engineering, 
Science and Management War Training, 
and Rural War Production Training. 
Less Than College Grade 

Public Law 647 appropriated 94 million 
dollars for cost of war-training courses 
of less than college grade in public voca- 
tional schools, and also in private voca- 


tional schools where equipment for 


training is available. These courses in- 
clude those supplementary to employ- 
ment, preemployment courses, and 
refresher courses. Courses supplemen- 
tary to employment are those. designed 
to train workers who are currently en- 
gaged in occupations essential to war 
production or closely related occupations. 
Preemployment courses are those de- 
signed to prepare for such occupations. 
Refresher courses are those designed to 
develop and revive skills on the part of 
workers who may have had some train- 
ing or skill in an occupation essential to 
war production. Unemployment is not a 
condition of eligibility for entrance into 
courses. Preemployment and refresher 
trainees must be selected from public 
employment office registers. 

Provisions Set Up 

The regulations set up several provi- 
sions with reference to vocational train- 
ing for war production workers. Among 
them are the following: 

1. Submission of State plans for train- 
ing, formulated in such a way as to show 
the most effective use that can be made 
of available training facilities within 
each State, and of those that can be 
made available with reasonable expendi- 
ture of time and money. State ad- 
visory committees are to be consulted 
with reference to State plans. 

2. State boards for vocational educa- 
tion are the basic authority recognized. 
Each State plan shall indicate the desig- 
nation of a State director for vocational 
training for war production workers. 

3. The regulations state that in order 
that the proper coordination of training 
programs with labor and industry may 
be secured, State plans for vocational 
training for war production workers 
shall provide for the establishment and 


War Workers 


utilization of State and local representa- 
tive advisory committees. These com- 
mittees shall be composed of an equal 
number of representatives from manage- 
ment and from labor. 

The representatives shall be selected 
from the lists of nominees submitted by 
bona fide labor organizations and em- 
ployer groups in response to written 
requests from the proper State or local 
school authorities. Representatives of 
other interested groups or agencies, 
whose cooperation is essential to the 
successful operation of the program 
shall serve as consultants to the commit- 
tees. The State plans shall also provide 
for counsel and advice from individual 
craft organizations representing the oc- 
cupations for which classes are organized. 

4. Each State may provide suitable 
procedures for participation in the en- 
rollment and dispatch of workers to 
other training centers within or without 
the State whenever this course offers the 
most expeditious and economical method 
of coordinating supply and demand 
of training facilities. Such transfers 
should be made only after clearance has 
been effected through the United States 
Employment Service. 

5. The regulations state that the 
United States Employment Service has 
the general responsibility for utilizing 
its facilities in the effort to ascertain 
the supply and demand of all types of 
labor and skills needed in the war pro- 
duction program, and for this purpose 
to report the data affecting demand and 
supply of labor and labor market de- 
velopments on the basis of its contacts 
and experience, and to report deficiencies 
in available labor and labor skills with 
specific data as to number, dates needed 
and job specifications that must be met 
in all areas of the United States. 

State and local directors of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers 
assume the responsibility for seeing that 
such data, including the specific needs 
within the areas which they service, are 
utilized and reflected in proposals for 
courses except as otherwise ordered by 
the director. 

The responsibility for making applica- 
tions for approval of courses rests with 
the local public-school authorities con- 
ducting the vocational training program 
for’ war production workers and the re- 
sponsibility for approving such courses 
rests with the State director of Voca- 
tional Training for War Production 


Workers. In order to facilitate and fur- 
ther implement the functioning of the 
employment service in this respect all re- 
fresher and preemployment enrollments, 
transfers of enrollees and specifications 
of the training of enrollees shall be re- 
ported to the local employment manager 
according to a regular schedule for such 
reporting. In like manner the vocational 
schools shall report regularly to the em- 
ployment service all material facts known 
to them in relation to the placement of 
trainees other than through the employ- 
ment service itself. 

6. Provision is made that in the case 
of any State whose law provides for sepa- 
rate schools to serve separate popula- 
tion groups, the plan should provide that 
all proposals, whether for the conduct 
of courses or for the acquisition of ad- 
ditional space or equipment, will state 
such facts and circumstances as will 
serve to indicate that approval thereof 
is consistent with the requirement of the 
Act that to the extent needed for trainees 
of each such group equitable provisions 
shall be made for facilities and training 
of like quality. 

Courses of College Grade 

Public Law 647 provided 30 million dol- 
lars for the cost of short courses of col- 
lege grade given by colleges and designed 
to meet the shortage of engineers, chem- 
ists, physicists, and production super- 
visors in fields essential to the National 
war program pursuant to plans which 
may provide for regional coordination 
of the war-training program of the par- 
ticipating colleges. ‘The law provides 
that not to exceed 20 per centum of the 
amount allotted to any school shall be 
allotted to it for expenditure for pur- 
chase and rental of additional equipment 
and leasing of additional space. 

To assure guidance in the formulation 
of policies and procedures in the admin- 
istration of the war-training program, 
the Commissioner is authorized to desig- 
nate a national advisory committee with 
whom he may consult at such times as he 
deems advisable. Each of the several 
professions for which training is pro- 
vided in the Act shall be represented on 
the committee. 

Proper expenditures by such commit- 
tee members shall constitute a permis- 
sible item in the cost of courses by the 
respective colleges to which the commit- 
tee members are attached. 

For the better achievement of the pur- 
poses of the Act, there may be defined 
and established regional areas adapted to 
the purposes of coordinating war-train- 
ing activities, and there may be desig- 
nated for each such region an adviser who 
is associated with one of the colleges 
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within such region and whose functions 
shall be to assist in coordinating war 
training in the colleges within the re- 
gion, and with the war needs of gov- 
ernment and industry, to the extent and 
in the manner prescribed by the director. 

Each participating college shall, as a 
condition to the participation, submit for 
approval a plan pursuant to which 
courses are to be conducted. Such plans 
shall be subject to revision from time 
to time and shall be formulated with 
the view to the most effective utilization 
of college facilities carrying out the war 
training program. 
Rural Training 

Public Law 647 also made provision for 
15 million dollars for the cost of voca- 
tional courses of less than college grade 
and related instruction provided by State 
agencies for out-of-school rural persons 
who have attained the age of 17 and who, 
if unemployed, have filed a registration 
card with the United States Employment 
Service. Such courses are referred to as 
rural war production training. The ap- 
propriation is also available for nonrural 
persons who otherwise meet the fore- 
going requirements, and whose training 
is not feasible under the programs of 
Vocational Training for War Production 
Workers, or Engineering, Science and 
Management War Training. 


Farm Commodity Courses 


Not to exceed 20 per centum of the 
appropriation is available for purchase 
and rental of equipment and rental of 
necessary additional space. Subdivision 
(3) authorizes vocational courses in the 
production of farm commodities and in 
the repair, operation, and construction of 
farm machinery and equipment as may 
be necessary to meet the needs of farm- 
ers in obtaining the production goals of 
those farm commodities designated from 
time to time in the “Food for Freedom” 
program and promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Training may also 
include subjects related to war produc- 
tion occupations with a view to devel- 
oping general manipulative skills in such 
trades as woodworking and auto shop 
work. All vocational courses conducted 
under subdivision (3) are limited to a list 
of courses having prior approval of the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Com- 
mission or the person to whom he dele- 
gates the function of approving such 
courses. 

The basic jurisdiction for rural war 
production training also is the State 
board for vocational education. Each 
State shall indicate the designation or 
appointment of a State director of rural 
war production training. The United 


States Employment Service in this pro- 
gram also has the general responsibility 
for utilizing its facilities in the effort to 
ascertain the supply and demand of all 
types of labor and skills needed in the 
war production program. The responsi- 
bility for making application for approval 
of courses rests with the public-school au- 
thorities conducting the rural war pro- 
duction program, and the responsibility 
for approving such courses rests with the 
State director of rural war production 
training. 


Provisions Against Discrimination 

General provisions applying to all 3 
types of training provide for impartial 
utilization of the labor resources. 

The Act provides that no trainee in 
courses conducted pursuant to subdivi- 
sions (1), (2), and (3) of the Act shall be 
discriminated against because of sex, 
race, or color based upon the existing and 
anticipated need for war workers, and 
where separate schools are required by 
law for separate population groups, to the 
extent needed for trainees of each such 
group, equitable provisions shall be made 
for facilities and training of like quality. 

In considering the eligibility of women 
for courses recognition should be given 
to the policies adopted by the War Man- 
power Commission to promote the em- 
ployment of women as the general labor 
market tightens. Training of women, 
however, must take into consideration 
the ability of such women to secure pres- 
ently or in the future employment in oc- 
cupations essential to the war program. 

The regulations require that State 
plans should take into consideration the 
possibility of a shortage of farm labor in 
certain regions in which national policy 
requires an expansion of production. 
Agricultural as well as nonagricultural 
needs should be considered. 


Public Law 528 


This law appropriated an additional 
sum of $3,000,000 for the cost of voca- 
tional courses of less than college grade 
and stipulated that this appropriation 
“shall also be available for the cost of 
vocational courses (either by classes or 
by individuals) of less than college grade 
in private vocational schools (regardless 
of tax liability) and in other private fa- 
cilities where equipment for training is 
available.” 

The above statement corrects a sum- 
mary of the Act as reported in the Sep- 
tember 1 issue. In that summary it was 
incorrectly stated that this additional 
sum had been appropriated for the edu- 
cation and training of defense workers 
in short courses of college grade. 


New Food Charts 


Two series of charts Get the Good from 
Your Food and Fight Food Waste in the 
Home are now available for use in 
schools. 

The charts, 10 in each series, tell the 
story largely through attractive photo- 
graphs of how to save food. They can 
be effectively used as supplementary vis- 
ual material in working with high-school 
or adult groups. 

Lunchroom managers and assistants, 
biology and science teachers, home eco- 
nomics teachers, nutritionists, social 
studies teachers, and adult education 
workers will find these charts valuable 
in the teaching of the science of nutri- 
tion, food preparation, food conservation, 
consumer problems and health educa- 
tion. 

The series, Get the Good from Your 
Food tells the story of how to control 
heat, air, and water from the first steps 
in preparing and cooking fruits and vege- 
tables, different cuts of meats and poul- 
try, eggs and fats until ready for eating. 

The charts in Fight Food Waste in the 
Home emphasize “Buy to Save; Serve to 
Save; Store to Save.” They describe the 
correct care to be given perishable foods 
in the home so as to keep them safe to 
eat and to prevent vitamin and mineral 
loss. The charts were prepared by the 
Bureau of Home Economics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Each of the two 
series includes ten 14 x 20 inch charts, 
printed in black, white, and red on heavy 
paper. Each set sells for 25 cents and can 
be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Geographic War News 


Timely information about regions af- 
fected by the war will be available 
through teachers, librarians, and college 
and normal school students when the 
Geographic School Bulletins are resumed 
early in October, according to an an- 
nouncement by the National Geograph= 
Society. 

Bulletins are issued weekly, five bulle- 
tins to the set, for 30 weeks of the school 
year. They are illustrated from the So- 
ciety’s file of geographic photographs and 
maps, and give timely information about 
boundary changes, exploration, new in- 
dustries, costumes, and customs through- 
out the world. 

Teachers may order bulletins in quan- 
tities for class use. Further information 
may be secured from Chief of School 
Service, National Geographic Society, 
Washington, D. C. 
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New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


Safety for the Worker. Vocational 
Division Defense Training Leaflet No. 1. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1942, 12 pp., 5 cents. Pre- 
pared by Agnes Martocci, Curriculum 
Specialist in Vocational Training for 
Defense Workers. 


This leaflet was prepared to acqaint 
trainees in defense training with some of 
the basic safety principles and practices that 
every worker should know. It emphasizes 
the fact that there are two ways of doing 
any job, the right way and the wrong way. 
How the worker, the employer, and the pub- 
lic are affected by industrial accidents, and 
methods of safeguarding against such acci- 
dents, are also given attention. The study 
concludes with questions for discussion and 
investigation. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Army. Recruiting Publicity Bu- 
reau. Keep’Em Flying. Prepared under 
the direction of The Adjutant General. 
Washington, Army Recruiting Publicity 
Bureau, 1942. 24p. Illustrated. Free. 


Explains why command of the air is vital 
to victory. Describes relative enlistment 
plans, qualifications, pay, flying and ground 
officer training, and prospects of commercial 
aviation afjer the war. Gives the purpose 
and scope of the aviation cadet qualifying 
examination with sample questions, and the 
nine corps areas into which the country is 
divided. 

—. Men of 18 and 19: Choose Your 
Combat Branch. Washington, Army Re- 
cruiting Publicity Bureau, 1942. 12 p. 
folder. Illustrated. Free. 


Describes work of the following 8 combat 
branches: Air Forces, Corps of Engineers, 
Coast Artillery Corps, Signal Corps, Field 
Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, and Armored 
Forces. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics and the Con- 
sumer’s Counsel Division. Be a Victory 
Pianner in Your Home. Prepared by the 
National Committee on Management 
Problems of Families in Wartime. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1942. 6 p. folder. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents at $1 
per 100 copies. 

Urges home victory-planners to spend less, 
make things, cut waste, buy carefully, budget 
their hours, and keep the family fit. 

U. S. Navy. Recruiting Bureau. Men 
Make the Navy: The Navy Makes Men. 
Washington, Navy Recruiting Bureau, 
1942. 49 p. Illustrated. Free. 


Describes the various services of the 
Navy, requirements for enlistment and 
chances for advancement. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 
What Can I do: The Citizen’s Handbook 
for War. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1942. 48 p. Illustrated. 
Free. 

Written for those on the home front who 
want to know what they can do to help win 
the war. Gives many cuggestions for men 
and women in industry, in the professions, 
and on the farms. Enumerates specific Jobs 
for women and for boys and girls. An ap- 
pendix lists civilian protection jobs in the 
U. 8S. Citizens Defense Corps. Bibliography. 


U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
Consumer Division. Brief Bibliography 
for Consumers in Wartime. Washington, 
Office of Price Administration, Consumer 
Division, July 1942. 4p. Mimeographed. 
Free. 

Arranged under subject headings. 


Economics of the Home Front. 
Washington, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Consumer Division, 1942. 12 p. 
Multilithed. Free. 

This annotated bibliography contains facts 
and suggestions on America’s home front 
strategies of rationing and maximum price 


control. Designed for speakers, teachers, and 
group leaders seeking information that will 


form the basis of speeches, forums, and dis. | 
cussions. ; 


A Negro Rural Family Learng ~ 
to Use the Consumer Services of its Gov. © 
Washington, U. S. Govern. © 
(No. 2, 4 


ernment, 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 12 p. 
American Family series.) Free. 


Shows how the living standards of a shares 7 
cropper family were changed from a liability} 
to an asset in building a strong national vic«™ 
tory program by learning to know, under- J 
stand, and use the consumer services of itg © 
government. Bibliography. a 


U. S. Office of War Information. To. ~ 
ward New Horizons: The World Beyond © 
the War. Washington, U. S. Govern- ~ 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 15 p. Free, 


Contains speeches of Vice Presidént Henry | 
A. Wallace, Under Secretary of State Sumner = 
Welles, Ambassador ’ohn G. Winant, and | 
Milo Perkins, Executive Director of the Board ™ 
of Economic Warfare, which throw light upon 
the development of American thinking on the | 
pest-war world. “= 


. The Thousand Million. Wash- ~ 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, © 
1942. 46p. Free. 


Outlines the military strength and back- * 
grounds of the 27 nations at war with the © 
United States against the Axis. 
been checked and approved by the embassies 
and legations concerned. Appeared first in © 
multilithed form with the title The United 
Nations. 





U. S. Civil Service 
Examinations 


Qualified persons are urged by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission to apply at once 
if they wish to take the following exami- 
nations: 

Instructor, $2,000 to $4,600. Armored 
Force School, Fort Knox, Ky. Options: 
Radial engines; Internal-combustion en- 
gines; motorcycles; automotive (chassis 
less engine) ; radio operating; radio elec- 
trical. Announcement 147 of 1941 and 
amendment. 

Instructor, Motor Transport, $2,600 to 
$4,600. Quartermaster Corps, War De- 
partment. Options: Diesel engines; in- 
ternal-combustion engines; motorcycles; 
blacksmith and welding; tire recapping 
and sectional repair; fender, body, and 
radiator; automotive parts; automotive 
electrical and carburetion; body finishing 
and upholstery; automotive machinist; 
general. Announcement 212 (1942) and 
amendment. : 

Nursing education consultant, $2,600 to 
$4,600. Public Health Service, Federal 
Security Agency. Announcement 250 
(1942). 


Public health nursing consultant, 
$2,600 to $5,600. Public Health Service; ~ 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, ~ 
Announcement 225 (1942). 

Announcements and application forms 
may be secured from the Board of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners at first- or sec- 
ond-class post offices. 


Copies Now Available 
HIGH-SCHOOL 
VICTORY CORPS 
VICTORY CORPS Series 
Pamphlet Number 1 


A manual of information on the new 
“national voluntary organization for sec- 
ondary schools designed to mobilize sec- 
ondary school students for more effective 
preparation for and participation in 
wartime service.” 


Issued by the U. S. Office of Education 
Price per copy 15 cents 


Order from 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. 
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